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I.  Introduction  -~  The  Problem  of  the  Paper 

What  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  early  prophetic 
movement  in  Israel?  While  much  has  been  written  on  the  great 
figures  of  literary  prophecy,  there  has  been  little  systematic 
study  of  their  forerunners,  some  of  whom  were  of  equal  greatness 
A few  of  these  earlier  figures  tower  over  their  times,  their 
fellows  and  even  their  kings  like  some  great  mountains  whose 
bases  we  see,  but  whose  peaks  are  shrouded  in  mists.  V/e  have 
but  been  able  to  guess  at  their  majestic  height  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  which  we  can  see,  from  the  rivers  or  glaciers  of 
influence  that  flow  from  them,  or  from  the  thickness  and  mass 
of  the  very  mists  which  they  have  attracted.  There  is  Samuel, 
shrouded  in  mystery,  yet  leaving  the  effect  of  his  presence  on 
prophecy,  an  inspiration  to  princes  in  his  life  and  a terror  to 
them  in  his  death.  There  is  Elijah,  so  dim  and  legendary  that 
.you  might  think  the  winds  would  blow  the  mists  away  and  leave 
nothing,  did  you  not  discern  that  somewhere  about  that  mountain 
top  came  to  a head  the  most  realistic  social  and  religious  con- 
flicts of  Israel’s  history,  and  that  the  next  generation  of 
prophets  looked  back  to  him  as  to  some  great  solitary  king  of 
peaks.  There  is  Elisha,  of  whom  as  he  died  his  king  said,"^-  !lMy 
father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof’.  1 There  are  Nathan,  who  dares  tell  a sinful  king,  “Thou 
art  the  man’.  "2,  and  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  so  sure  to  rebuke  Ahab 

1.  II  Kings  13:14 

2 . II  Sam.  12:7 

that  when  he  spoke  the  king  fair,  that  worthy  knew  it  was  hut  in 
irony. 1 ' Such  are  a few  of  the  peaks  while  below  we  catch  glimpse 
of  littler  men  caught  in  group  ecstacy  that  sometimes  makes  them 
great  and  sometimes  only  tempts  them  to  mercenary  chicanery  or 
bewitches  them  to  the  edge  of  debauchery.  What  manner  of  men 
are  these,  and  what  is  this  powerful  wine  of  prophecy  in  these 
early  rougher  days  and  wilder,  when  men  speak  and  disappear, 
leaving  no  record  but  the  memory  of  their  words  and  deeds  burn- 
ing in  the  mind  and  conscience,  the  history  and  religion  of 
their  people? 

Early  prophecy  is  as  much  distinguished  by  its  group 
activities  as  by  the  courage  and  independence  of  its  outstanding; 
leaders.  In  fact  the  relation  of  its  great  personalities  to  the' 
rank  and  file  of  group  enthusiasts  is  a major  problem  of  their 
history.  Group  ecst£  / confronts  *us  already  well  developed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Saul.  Encouraged  by  the  seer 
Samuel,  as  a part  of  his  preparation  for  the  kingship,  Saul  fall;: 
in  with  a band  of  prophets  ( TJ  ^ H J ) c in  from  a hill- 

top sanctuary  to  the  music  of  pipe,  timbrel,  psaltery  and  harp. 
They  are  prophesying  Jfft ) , and  so  contagiously  that  the 

Spirit  of  God  comes  mightily  upon  Saul  also,  he  is  turned  into 
another  man,  lets  himself  go  a.s  the  occasion  leads,  and  falls 
to  prophesying  it  i them,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  fellows. 

1.  I Kings  22:16 

2.  Jer.  23:13-40 

3.  I Sam.  10:1-13 
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But  not  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  know  how  the  ‘movement  mav 
strike  anyone. 

What  is  this  activity  of  prophesying?  No  articulate 
words  are  mentioned,  in  this  case.  Clearly  there  is  exciting 
music,  and  a contagious  ecstasy.  The  word  is  a new  one  in 
Israel,  for  we  are  told  that  "beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a man 
went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he  said.  Come  and  let  us  go  to  the 
seer;  for  he  that  is  now  called  a Prophet  ( ) was  before- 

* r 

time  called  a Seer  ( H 
also  for  mad.  raving. 2 

Another  rift  in  the  mists  of  time,  recorded  in  I 
Samuel  19:18-24,  shows  a lead.er,  Samuel,  "standing  as  head  over" 
the  company  of  prophesying  ecstatics.  Three  sets  of  messengers, 
sent  successively  to  the  group  to  capture  David  from  his  refuge 
among  them,  fall  themselves  tc  prophesying.  Saul,  setting  out 
to  see  to  the  business  for  himself,  is  seized  by  the  Spirit  whil 
still  on  the  way,  goes  on  prophesying  until  he  arrives  and  then 
in  his  frenzy  strips  himself  and  lies  naked  all  day  and  all 
night  before  Samuel.  The  story  smacks  of  the  miracle  and  the 
legend,  but  it  is  apparently  dominated  by  an  interest  in  prophec 
and  is  thus  probably  a good  description  of  actual  common  prac- 
tices. In  fact  It  accords  with  other  descriptions  of  prophecy 
well  enough  for  credence  of  its  tradition  that  Samuel*  s own 

> 

1.  I Stun.  9:9 

2.  I Sam.  18:8-11.  Cf.  II  Kings  9:11  and  I Sam.  16:14. 
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hand  was  active  in  the  direction  of  the  prophetic  movement. 

Here  we  glimpse  a leader  over  the  ecstatic s,  and  observe  also 
the  phenomenon  of  seizure  even  against  the  will  end  at  a dis- 
tance, 'with  a person  already  subject  to  its  spell. 

Now  and  again  we  see  additional  momentary  flashes  of 
light  to  show  us  continuing  in  Israel  not  only  individual  prophe 
of  the  spoken  word,  but  also  ecstatic  groups.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  ''sons  of  the  prophets".1  They  live  in  colonies,  in  hiding 
in  times  of  stress^  but  normally  at  the  old  sanctuary  places^ 
or  at  the  court  of  a king.1  They  had  settled  places  of  habita- 
tion. They  married^  and  fathered  children.1 

The  origins  and  nature  of  the  early  prophetic  movement 
in  Israel  form  the  problem  of  this  paper.  Study  shows  both 
Canaanite  and  early  Israelite  influence,  besides  changes  within 
the  recorded  history  of  the  movement.  What  elements  in  the 
Canaanite  or  the  desert  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews  or  in  their 
fusion  in  Palestine  were  determinative  in  the  development  of 
prophecy?  This  question  has  a number  of  angles.  It  will  mean 
a discussion  of  the  psychology  of  prophetic  ecstasy.  It  will 
require  a study  of  both  Canaanite  and  Israelite  backgrounds. 

It  will  call  for  an  examination  of  types  of  inspiration  in  both. 
It  will  take  account  of  the  conditions  of  social  and  religious 

ts 

1.  II  Kings  2:3,5,7,15;  4:1,38;  6:1.  Cf.  Amos  7:14. 

2.  I Kings  18:4 

3.  II  Kings  2:3,5 

4.  I Kings  22 

5.  II  Kings  6:1  ff.  Cf.  II  Kings  2:18  f. 

6.  II  Kings  4:1 

7 . I Kings  13 : 11 

development  within  Palestine  among  the  fused  Canaanite -Hebrew 
stock.  It  will  study  types  of  utterance  among  the  early  prophet 
comparing  these  types  with  the  utterances  of  the  Arabian  seers 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  prophets  of  the  coastal  regions  on 
the  other.  It  must  face  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
prophetic  bands  to  the  solitary  prophets,  of  inarticulate  frenzy 
to  exalted  utterance,  of  early  crudeness  to  later  sublimity. 

It  will  try  to  discover  in  the  developing  movement  the  secrets 
of  the  power  which  was  to  make  Hebrew  prophecy  one  of  the  most 
significant  landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  human  spirit  and  of 
the  revelation  of  God.  To  pierce  the  mists  for  these  quests, 
this  paper  will  explore  paths  of  psychology,  of  history  and  of 
literary  comparisons,  and  take  glimpses  do wn  the  road  of 
philosophy . 
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II.  The  Marked  Trails  of  Other  Investigations 

Various  roads  and  paths  have  keen  marked  by  those  who 
have  gone  on  the  investigation  of  these  peaks  of  early  prophecy 
before  us.  Much  brush  has  been  cleared  away,  much  solid  road- 
bed laid,  and  many  by-paths  explored.  We  shall  follow  these 
ways  so  far  as  they  seem  to  lead  aright. 

The  older  uncritical  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  res tin 
on  the  assumption  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  naturally  in- 
cluded the  supposition  that  the  prophets,  corning  later,  did  but 
expound  and  reiterate  the  established  and  recognized  usages  and 
moral  conscience.  The  discovery  of  the  varied  strands  within 
the  Pentateuch  with  the  work  of  a long  line  of  scholars  cul- 
minating in  that  of  Julius  Wellhausen, 1 led  to  the  recognition 
that  the  legal  and  historical  compilations  of  the  Old  Testament 
were,  for  the  most  part,  later  than  the  prophetic  writings. 

This  recognition  gave  new  importance  and  entirely  new  angles  to 
the  question  of  the  origins  of  the  prophetic  religion  and  the 
prophetic  types  of  activity.  The  prophetic  movement  is  now  seen 
to  have  had  within  it  great  creative  power,  and  actually  to  have 
taken  a most  vital  part  in  the  development  of  religion  in  Israel 

The  questions  arise:  what  are  the  psychological  roots 
of  a movement  of  such  power,  and  what  are  its  historical  and 
cultural  roots  and  affinities? 

IS 

> 

1.  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  (Berlin,  Georg  Keimer,  1884-99; 
6 parts  in  5 vols.)  For  summary  of  history  of  the  criticism, 
Abingdon  Comm,  page  154. 
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The  most  monumental  work  in  the  psychology  of  prophecy 
has  been  done  by  Gustav  HBlscher.^  His  study,  especially  of  the 
physical  and  organic  conditions  involved  in  the  various  states 
of  the  prophetic  consciousness  and  activity  must  put  all  in- 
vestigators in  his  debt.  He  analyses  carefully  the  mechanics 
of  ecstasy  and  vision,  the  states  of  consciousness  and  the  will 
in  prophetic  possession.  He  then  treats  of  hallucinations  and 
illusions,  of  sleep  and  dreams,  of  suggestion  and  hypnosis,  of 
amnesia  and  memory.  The  approach  of  "dynamic  psychology"  is 
not  prominent  in  his  work,  especially  in  the  psychological 
section.  Questions  of  motive  and  d.riving  power  of  persons  in 
the  earlier  developments  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  are  not 
studied.  He  does  not  consider  early  prophecy  from  the  angle  of 
adjustments  to  great  problems  of  life. 

The  approach  of  the  "New  Psychology"  has  been  used  by 
J.  W.  Povah,  however,  in  "The  New  Ps7/"chology  and  the  Hebrew 

Prophets".2  This  is  very  suggestive,  and  particularly  valuable 
in  its  study  of  the  psychological  presuppositions  of  the  Old 
Testament  sources  (Chapters  V to  VII),  The  work  is,  however, 
highly  conjectural  in  its  attempt  at  detailed  study  of  individual 
diagnosing  the  complexes  of  the  pre-literary  prophets  for  whose 
words  we  have  no  primary  contemporary  documents.  It  is  possible 
however,  that  the  aberrations  of  some  seemingly  abnormal  or 

Is, 

1.  Die  Profeten,  Leipzig , J. C .Hinrichs ’ she  Buchhandlung , 1914. 

2.  London;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1925. 

' • ' ' ' > 


insane  people  may  be  best  understood  from  the  functional  side 
as  the  difficulties  of  those  who  have  become  so  deeply  con- 
scious of  and  so  concerned  with  some  of  the  most  pressing  human 
problems,  such  as  guilt,  injustice,  suffering,  etc., 

that  they  are  unable  to  react  in  the  usual  "normal1 2 3'  ways.l  The  j 
seeming  abnormality  may  sometimes  be  just  the  process  of  their 
v/orking  for  a solution,  which,  when  found,  may  be  sound  not  only 
psychologically,  but  perhaps  also  philosophically  and  socially. 
The  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  origins  of  prophecy  will  be 
discussed  toward  the  end  of  this  paper.  Another  problem  of  the 
psychology  of  the  early  prophets  which  remains  unanswered  is 
what  relation  group  frenzy,  mostly  inarticulate,  has  to  the 
significant  articulate  utterance  by  inspired  individuals. 

As  to  the  historical  origins  of  the  early  prophetic 
movement,  few  scholars  have  written  directly  and  specifically 
at  any  length.  The  question  of  the  historical  origins  of  early 
prophecy  is  necessarily  mingled  with  the  general  questions  as 
to  the  early  cultural  origins  in  Canaan  and  in  the  Semitic  back- 
ground. In  the  general  backgrounds  there  has  been  an  increasing 
richness  of  material.  For  the  general  Semitic  background  the 
work  of  W.  Robertson  Smith^  and  Julius  Wellhausen’s  Reste 
Arabisch.es  He  i dent  urns"  made  great  contributions.  Duncan  B. 


1 . Cf . Hosea  9:7 

2.  The  Religion  of  the  Semites 

3.  Heft  3 in  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten 


f 


MacDonald  in  "The  Religious  Life  and  Attitude  in  Islam"!  raised 
the  question  if  the  early  prophets,  like  the  desert  kahlns  of 
Arabia,  may  not  have  been  the  poets  and  story  tellers,  the  bards | 
and  minstrels  of  early  Israel.  He  supported  the  suggestion  with 
good  parallels  from  the  Arabian  side,  but  did  not  develop  it 
from  the  Old  Testament  history.  In  a personal  conversation  with 
the  present  writer  in  1927,  Dr.  MacDonald  suggested  as  his  view 
that  the  prophetic  development  in  Israel  arose  from  three  sources 
the  influence  of  the  Arabian  kahin  type,  the  group  ecstatic 
movement  in  Canaan,  and  the  religious  crises  and  development  in 
Israels  history.  Careful  study  of  the  phenomena  involved  has 
since  convinced  the  writer  of  the  soundness  of  this  observation 
given  thus  briefly  and  without  explanation. 

The  general  background  of  the  Canaanite  and  Eastern 
Mediterranean  culture  and  their  influence  on  Israel  has  become 
increasingly  clear.  The  monumental  works  of  Hepding  on  the  Atti$ 

O *7 

cult,  giving  all  the  important  texts,  and  of  J.  G.  Frazer0  on 
the  Adonis,  Attis  and  Osiris  cults,  illurinating  them  with 
parallels  from  everywhere,  are  great  source  materials.  John 
Garstang  has'  illuminated,  the  relation  of  the  Syrian  Goddess  of 
Hierapolis  to  the  Hittite  culture. 4 A group  of  scholars  has 
collaborated  under  the  editorship  of  S,  H.  Hooke  in  a group  of 

1.  Chicago,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1909. 

2.  Attis . seine  My then  und  sein  Kult,  von  Hepding,  Hugo, 
Gieszen,  J.  Ricker’ sche  Varlagsbuchhandlung , TBpelmann,  1903. 

3.  The  Golden  Bougb , Part  IV,  Adonis , Attis , Osiris 

4.  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Lucian’!?  rhe  Syrian 
Goddess"  (De_  Pea  Syria),  translated  by  Strong. 
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essays  under  the  title  Myth  and  Ritual^  relating  the  pattern  of 
the  fertility  religions  of  Western  Asia  to  the  Israelite  develop 
merits.  The  whole  research  has  been  enriched  by  the  various 
archaeological  reports  of  which  this  group  has  taken  cognizance. 
Rudolph  Kittel's  work,  "The  Religion  of  the  People  of  Israel"^ 
developed  with  great  insight  and  balance  the  importance  of  the 
Canaanite  influence,  along  with  the  desert  elements. 

Elmer  A.  Leslie’s  work,  "Old  Testament  Religion  in  the 
Light  of  Its  Canaanite  Background"^ , shows  in  dramatic  fashion 
the  counter-play  and  Inter-play  of  the  Canaanite  and  Israelite 
elements  and  the  nature  of  their  final  synthesis.  His  position 
is  that  the  Thracian-Anatolian-Syrian  prophetic  ecstasy  was  take 
over  in  Israel,  but  linked  to  great  Israelite  objectives.  He 
says,  "There  was  a creative,  germinal  concept  in  Israel  deposit- 
ed in  its  soul  by  Moses,  which  made  it  possible  for  Israelite 
religion  to  absorb  without  either  itself  being  absorbed  or 
becoming  a mere  religious  syncretism.  This  concept  was  the 
covenant,  that  sense  of  mutual  obligation  bet ween  Yahweh  and 
Israel,  with  its  deep  ethical  urge.  This  Israel  retained,  but 
Canaanite  ecstatic  prophecy  thrilled  it  with  fire  and  intensity. 
In  the  noblest  prophetic  spirits  of  Israel  the  native  Israelite 
drive  toward  righteousness  was  heightened  into  a passion,  and 
Canaanite  ecstasy  made  Its  contribution  to  this. "4 

i 

1.  Oxford  University  Press,  1933,  204  pp . 

2.  N.Y.  Macmillan,  1925,  Translated  by  R.  C.  Micklem 

3.  •'  . , Abingdon  Press,  1936,  2S9  p. 
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In  specific  relation  to  early  prophecy  the  viewpoint 


of  the  Canaanite  influence  has  "been  presented  in  masterly 
fashion  by  Dr,  Gustav  HiBlscher  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  Die 
Profeten,  He  says  in  the  "Vorwort !l-  in  regard  to  the  second 
and  third  chapters,  "Im  Mittlepunkte  steht  hier  der  Nachweis, 
dasz  das  eksta.tische  Profetentum  der  alt israelitischen  Zeit  aus 
den  kanaan^ischen  Kulten  starnmt,  und  von  den  Hebraern  erst  nach 
ihrer  Ansiedlung  in  Kanaan  zugleich  mit  den  einheimischen 
Vegetat ionsku.lt en  ilibernommen  ist."  This  paper  und.erta.kes  to 
examine  this  position  in  connection  with  that  of  MacDonald 
mentioned  above.  It  will  therefore  examine  the  Canaanite  back- 
ground., not  to  reproduce  what  HBlscher  has  so  well  done,  but  to 
learn  its  most  characteristic  points,  and  to  see  what  happens 
to  them  in  Israel,  and  what  influences  affect  them  there, 
estimating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  coming  from 
the  old  Arabian  type  of  seer  as  well. 


1.  Page  III 
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ITT. 


The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  Prophetic  ’’Movement  in 
Israel 


A.  The  Psychological  Origins  and  the  Nature  of 

Prophetic  Expe  r fence 

1 . T7fpical  Instances 

Among  the  prophetic  ecstatic  experiences  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  we  may  select  a few  as  particularly  typical 
for  psychological  study,  to  give  us  the  general  outline  of  the 
experience . 


Our  best  light  comes  from  I Samuel  10,  wherein  we  are 
told  how  Saul  met  a band  of  prophets  and  fell  into  their  ex- 
perience himself,  as  Samuel  had  foreseen.  Samuel  has  told  him, 
"After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of  God,  where  is  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
thou  art  come  thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt  meet  a band 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a psaltery, 
and  a timbrel,  and  a pipe,  and  a harp  before  them;  and  they  will 
be  prophesying:  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  come  mightily 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophecy  with  them,  and  shalt  be 
turned  into  another  man.  And  let  it  be,  when  these  signs  are 
come  unto  thee,  that  thou  do  for  thee  as  thy  hand  shall  find 
(literal  rendering  from  margin  of  RV ) ; for  God  is  with  thee  . . 
And  it  was  so,  that,  when  he  had  turned  his  back  to  go  from 
Samuel,  God  gave  him  another  heart;  and  all  those  signs  came 
to  pass  that  day.  And  when  they  came  thither  to  the  hill,  be- 
hold, a band  of  prophets  met  him;  and  the  spirit  of  God  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among  them.  And  it  came 
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to  pass,  when  all  that  knew  him  beforetime  saw  that,  behold,  he 
prophesied  with  the  prophets,  then  the  people  said  to  one 
another.  What  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish?  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  . . . And  when  he  had  made  an  end 
of  prophesying,  he  came  to  the  high  place."- 

The  term  used  here  is  typical  of  various  kinds  of 
seizure  from  without,  "The  ruah  of  Jehovah  came  mightily  upon 
him."  The  wind  or  spirit  of  God  possessed  him.  The  same  ex- 
pression is  used  of  violent  impulsiveness,  as  with  Samson, ^ 
when  his  anger  was  kindled,  or  with  Saul  when  he  raved  in  the 
midst  of  the  house  and  tried  to  kill  his  young  rival  David  with 
a javelin.-  It  is  also  used  of  the  inspiration  to  heroic 
national  leadership  among  Israel’s  judges.  In  fact  the  prophet  s 
were  often  called  madmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Elisha’s  messenger 
to  J ehu . 

Another  lively  picture  is  in  I Samuel  19,  where  Saul 
sends  three  deputations  of  messengers  to  Samuel  at  Naioth,  seek- 
ing David,  and  each  group  in  turn,  finding  Samuel  standing  at 
the  head  over  the  company  prophesying,  is  seized  with  the  same 
prophetic  frenzy.  Then,  when  Saul  himself  comes,  we  read, 

"the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on  and 
prophesied,  until  he  came  to  Naioth  in  Karnah,  And  he  also 

stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  he  also  prophesied  before  Samuel, 

1.  I Sam.  10:5-12 

2.  Jgs.  14:19 

3.  I Sam.  18:8-11 

4.  Jgs.  6:34;  11:29;  13:25;  14:6,19;  15:14-16 

5.  11  Kings  9:11.  C r . Jer.  2^x26— and  Hos.  9:7  - 


and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night.'1 2 3 4"1-  What- 
ever be  our  judgment  of  this  narrative  as  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  life  of  Samuel  or  Saul,  it  undoubtedly  gives  us  a 
true  description  of  typical  prophetic  phenomena  at  a time  when 
such  were  well  known. 

Over  against  these  group  prophets,  we  may  suddenly 
come  upon  some  startling  individual  figures  of  prophets  coming 
out  their  solitude  or  from  oxuiet  watch,  full  of  the  power  of 
the  spirit,  giving  messages  whose  content  seems  beyond  their 
control.  Such  figures  are  Balaam  gazing  from  the  mountain 
top, 2 Elijah  coming  suddenly  from  the  silence  of  the  desert  or 
cave  to  terrify  a king  or  sway  destinies  of  religion  or  of 
nations, 3 or  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  full  of  the  strength  of  quiet 
solitude,  one  against  four  hundred.  Both  the  individual  and 
the  group  phenomena  come  into  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel 
and  affect  it  profoundly. 


1.  I Sam.  19:24 

2.  Nu.  23  and  24 

3.  I Kings  17-21 

4.  I Kings  22 
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2.  Factors  in  Producing  the  Ecstasy 

Two  factors  should  be  considered  in  estimating  any 
psychological  experience  genetically:  the  subject  and  the  outer 
or  inner  stimulus  or  means  used  in  inducing  the  state, 
a.  The  Subject 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  only  some 
particular  type  of  personality  would  be  susceptible  to  the  ex- 
perience of  prophetic  ecstasy.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that, 
while  most  people  might  be  susceptible  under  the  right  condition 
or  training,  some  people  would  probably  be  more  susceptible  than 
others.  Both  these  facts  are  reflected  in  the  comment  of  Saul’s 
acquaintances.  First  there  is  surprise:  "Is  Saul  also  among  the 
‘prophets?"!.  Then  one  shrewd  acquaintance  asks, 2 "And  who  is 
their  father?"  This  surprise  was  apparently  repeated  often  when 
some  youth  not  suspected  of  such  leanings  became  one  of  the 
prophets,  for  the  question  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?" 
became  a proverb.-  All  people  are  suggestible,  but  some  more 
suggestible  than  others.  Saul  seems  to  have  been  especially  so 
in  the  passages  cited,  and  his  later  difficulties  show  him  to 
have  been  unstable. 4 Among  other  races  where  the  same  sort  of 
experience  is  found,  there  is  often  an  apparent  tendency  to 
abnormality  in  the  subject.  J.  A.  McCulloch  says,  "Yet  whether 
hereditary  or  selected,  the  youth  generally  shows  a predi sposit 3|pn 

1.  I Sam.  19:24  and  10:11 

2.  I Sam.  10:12 

3.  I Sam,  19:24 

4.  I Sam.  16:14;  13:10 
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to  the  office.  He  is  nervous,  moody,  irritable,  dreamy,  given 
to  hallucinations  and  trances,  or  he  is  epileptic. 1,1  So  it  is, 
he  says,  among  the  Tungus,  the  Yakuts,  the  Ostyaks  and  the 
Buriats.  Among  the  last  named  McCulloch  found  the  hereditary 

p 

shaman  showing  abnormal  signs  as  a child.  Training  is  under- 
gone in  most  cases,  however;  and  Coe  suggests  that  "the  auto- 
matisms of  a given  shaman  may  have  been  induced  entirely  by 

training  administered  by  previous  shamans"  but  that  a neurotic 

3 

tendency  is  helpful  to  ecstasy,  if  it  be  not  too  extreme. 
Structurally,  the  prophetic  ecstasy  has  elements  like  hypnotism. 
Now  it  was  formerly  thought  that  only  the  abnormal,  or  at  least 
only  a small  proportion  of  people,  could  be  hypnotised.  But 
now,  according  to  McDougall,  it  has  been  shown  possible  to 
hypnotise  a very  large  percentage  of  ordinary  helthy  people, 
providing  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  hypnotised.'3 
Under  conditions  of  group  excitement  or  under  severe  emotional 
stress  of  pressing  personal  or  social  problems,  suggestibility  is 
increased,  and  there  is  more  likelihood  of  some  degree  of 
dissociation  of  personality. 

b.  Means  Used  to  Induce  the  State 

Means  used  to  produce  the  state  of  ecstasy  have  some 
variations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  follow  the  same 

general  laws.  There  is  a dissociation  of  the  personality,  in 

1.  Art.  "Shamanism",  Ency.  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (James 
Hastings,  ed.  , N ew  York,  1921)  Vol.  XI,  pp.  441  J.  : . 
n Ad  1 o c . 

r,fip(  a.  A*.  The  Psvchology  of  Religion,  p.  V!  1 • Chicago. 

jniversity  cf  Chicago  Fress,  1916.  . 

4 McDougall , 74n.  , Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology.,  . 
Scribners,  pp.  81  f.  an  cl  also  C-.  A.  Coe,  ad  loo. 
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varying  degree,  the  usual  judgment  a..nd  conscious  control  being 
in  abeyance.  This  is  probably  caused  partly  by  instability  of 
personality  which  involves  greater  suggestibility.  This  conditi- 
on, itself,  especially  if  repeated,  would  cause  increased 
suggestibility.  There  is  a limitation  of  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  attention,  brought  about  by  the  social  situation,  by 
nusic,  or  (with  individuals)  by  solitariness.  The  action  may  be 

partly  along  lines  of  activity  initiated  by  imitation  of  actions 
of  the  members  of  the  group,  partly  by  auto-suggestion  from  the 
sub-conscious  or  unconsious  regions  of  the  personality,  or  part- 
ly from  the  instinctive  drives.  The  part  of  the  instinctive 
drives,  in  a state  of  severe  dissociation  of  the  personality, 
becomes  especially  clear  in  the  sex  abnormalities  and  perversions 
of  the  devotees  of  the  fertility  religions.  Here  the  action 
follows  the  lines  of  the  actions  of  the  social  group,  but  behind 
it  is  the  thought  of  the  particular  sex  emphasis  of  the  fertility 
religion,  giving  direction  to  the  release  of  a powerful  instinc- 
tive drive.  The  part  of  the  activity  of  the  subconscious,  some- 
times morally  and  artistically  creative  in  effect,  may  be  seen 
nore  clearly  in  the  great  individual  prophets,  more  often  solita^ 
1.  Suggestion  and  Hyp no i dal  Conditions 

While  prophetic  experience  may  be  produced  by  drugs, ^ anc 

2 ... 

uras  thus  produced  among  Greek  oracles,  suggestion  is  a more 
common  means  of^rousing  the  state;  and  is  to  be  found  in  Israel 

f. 

j 

1.  Me  Dougall,  ?An.  , Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology , (H.  Y. ; 

Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1926),  p.  81. 

v/.  Y „ "Ramsay . Art.  "Religion  of  Greece"  (Dictionary  of  the 
3ible , James  Hastings,  ed.  , uew  York:  Scribners)  Extra  Vol.  p.  14< 
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and  i ts  neighb o r~p e opl e s . Structurally  the  condi  ti^n~may~of"ten 
resemble  an  hypnoidal  state  of  abstraction.  Fart  of  the  mind  is 
awake.  The  conscious  direction  of  the  self  is  in  abeyance,  and 
ideas  emerging  tend  to  ensue  directly  in  action  which  the  person 
may  discover  with  surprise.  Conditions  of  hypnosis,  fixation  of 
attention,  monotony  of  stimulus,  limitation  of  voluntary  movement 
and  power  of  rational  judgment  and  limitation  of  the  area  of 
consciousness,  are  found  in  the  conditions  of  prophetic  ecstasy. 
The  value  of  the  expedience  will  depend  on  the  significance  of 
the  ruling  suggestions  or  impulses  and  on  the  range  of  the  mind 
and  personality  that  is  active.  Israelite  prophecy  becomes  more 
and  more  significant  in  its  development,  until  in  the  great 
literary  prophets  it  makes  use  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers. 

a . Group  Suggestion 

Group  suggestion,  working  under  conditions  of  greater 
dissociation  of  personalities  under  heightened  emotional  tension, 
was  common  among  the  group  prophets,  here  there  would  be  mono- 
tony of  stimulus  and  limitation  of  the  range  of  attention, common 
activity,  initiated  partly  by  imitation  of  what  others  were 
doing,  partly  from  ideas  current  in  the  mind  (insofar  as  they 
harmonized  with  the  activities  of  the  group),  partly  by  release 

of  subconscious  impulses  or  instinctive  drives,  and  partly  by 
direct  suggestion  from  a leader.  An  eye-witness  of  certain 
dancing  dervish  sects  of  Sufis  states,  "In  some  of  the  societies 
they  sit  on  their  heels,  their  elbows  close  to  each  other,  and 
all  making  simultaneously  light  movements  of  the  head  and  body. ., 
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Now  all  the  dervishes  take  off  their  turbans, forn  a circle,  bear 
their  aims  and  shoulders  against  each  other, and  thus  making  the 
circuit  of  the  hallat^faieasured  pace,  striking  their  feet  at  interva 
against  the  floor,  and  all  springing  up  at  once.*i 

Group  suggestion  was  particularly  contagious.  Saul, 
apparently  without  previous  training  or  attention  to  the  subject! 
became  as  one  of  the  prophets.  Again  his  three  deputations  and. 
at  last  himself  forgot  what  they  came  for  and  fell  to  prophesy- 
ing. Saul  himself  was  caught  in  the  experience  even  before  he 
arrived. 3 (Presumably  he  knew  in  that  case  what  was  going  on 
and  auto-suggestion  started  him  off  in  the  experience.)  Parallel! 
are  easy  to  find.  Sometimes  it  is  an  onlooker  at  an  attempt  at 
hypnosis  who  first  gets  into  an  hypnoidal  state  as  the  condition!): 
work  their  effect  on  him  who  was  only  watching.  A.  Vambery  in 
a description  of  dervish  activity,'1 2 3 4  says,  "Old  and  young  women, 
children,  grey-beards,  and  particularly  ailing  people,  press 
around;  they  spasmodically  seize  the  dervishes  by  their  arms, 
head,  or  shoulders,  crying  and  sobbing;  and  some  of  them  actual! 
surpass  the  dervishes  in  activities.11  The  writer  has  himself 
seen  the  contagion  of  social  suggestion  start  one  after  another 
in  a camp-  meeting  in  religious  ecstasy,  shouting  and  dancing. 

b . Ant o -Sugge s t i on 

Something  of  the  same  sort  of  result  may  be  achieved 
when  an  individual  subject  places  himself  under  conditions  of 

1.  Quoted  by  Leuba,  J.H.  in  The  Psychology  of  Religious 
Mysticism,  N.Y. , Harcourt,  Brace,  1925,  page  21. 

2.  I Sam.  10 

3.  I Sam.  19:18-24 

4.  Art., 'Muhammedanism  (in  Central  Asia)"  Encyclopaedia 
Rel.  and  Ethics,  VIII,  p.  887. 
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monotonous  stimulus,  with  fixation  of  attention  and  limitations 
of  movements  and  of  consciousness.  Thus  I have  seen  a believer 
in  spiritualism,  seated  at  a table,  in  quiet,  with  mind  abstracted 
from  other  considerations,  begin  gradually  to  scribble  on  sheets 
of  paper,  until  conscious  control  was  lost  and  her  arm  seemed 
to  be  moved  by  some  other  control.  She  soon  began  to  write  mor^s 
furiously,  in  larger  letters,  digging  into  the  paper,  rapidly 
reaching  for  new  sheets,  until  at  last  she  ceased,  visibly 
wearied  by  the  nervous  exhaustion,  and  with  some  time  required 
for  her  to  recover  from  her  abstraction.  After  a little  of 
quiet,  she  turned  to  those  present  and  read  to  us  the  message 
of  her  "control",  John  Wesley,  a message  which  had  no  special 
marks  of  his  spirit,  but  quite  in  the  style  of  a modern  believe^ 
in  spiritualism  urged  his  sons  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  preach  spiritualism.  There  was  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  by  auto-suggestion  her  own  inner  ideas  imposed  them- 
selves on  her  as  though  from  without.  This  experience  was  not 
full  hypnosis,  as  there  was  no  real  loss  of  self  in  full  sleep. 

But  it  was  hypnoidal  abstraction,  different  largely  in  degree 
from  much  poetic  and  prophetic  inspiration.  But  the  ancient 
Arabian  seers  or  kahins , as  well  as  some  of  the  Israelite 
figures  had.  visions  and  heard  words  after  falling  with  closed 
eyes.  Thus  MacDonald^  tells  of  an  Arab  kahin  who  "in  desperate 
need,  saddled  his  camel,  rode  off  into  the  desert,  and,  having 

1.  McDonald,  D.  B.  The  Religious  Life  and  attitude  in  Islam. 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1909 ) page  20. 
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come  to  a certain  place,  alighted,  and  cried  out,  ’Gome  to  the 
aid  of  your  "brother,  your  brother!  T how  the  aid  came  swiftly, 
the  poet  lay  down,  and  did  not  rise  until  he  had  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  lines."  Hassan,  Mohammed’s  poet -laureate , in  the 
days  before  Islam,  was  initiated  into  poetry  when  a female  Jinnn 
met  him  in  the  streets  of  Medina,  'leapt  upon  him,  pressed  him 
down,  and  compelled  him  to  utter  three  verses  of  poetry."!  If 
the  experience  resembles  an  epileptic  seizure,  still  the  first 
of  the  two  cases  above  shows  that  it  might  be  subject  to 
deliberate  cultivation.  The  Balaam  oracles  in  Numbers  24  show 
the  same  sort  of  experience. 2 

% 

"Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  saith. 

The  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith; 

He  saith  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 

Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Palling  down  and  having  his  eyes  orjen.1 2 3' 

These  Balaam  oracles  are  the  more  important  for  understanding 

of  Israelite  phenomena  when  we  remember  that 

they  seem  to  have  been  written  at  about  the  time  of  Samuel, 

Agag,  and  David,’  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Israelite  patriotism. 

The  individual  prophetic  experience  has  more  auto- 
suggestion, while  the  group  prophets  were  swayed  more  by 
group-suggestion.  Occasionally  an  individual  is  seen  to  break 
out  from  a group  with  a message,  as  Zedekiah-ben-Chenaanah  does 

1.  MacDonald,  D.B.,  The  Religious  Life  and  Attitude  in  Islam j, 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  19091  page  16f. 

2.  Vss.  3-4  and  15-16 

3.  Vss.  7 and  17-19 


at  Ahab ' s court. 1 Here  the  group  responds  to  this  leader  in  a 
chant  of  a like  theme,  A clear-headed  leader  of  a group  might 
thus  rise  above  the  mob  impulses  of  the  ecstatic  group  sufficient 
ly  to  direct  them  signifi c antly . We  may  note  the  tradition  of 
Samuel  standing  over  the  rest  as  their  head,  as  they  prophesy. ^ 
Yet  the  group  suggestion  itself  is  not  conducive  to  original 
thought,  or  to  new  revelation,  and  even  the  leader  would  pro- 
bably be  struggling  constantly  against  the  pull  of  the  group 
psychology  toward  the  average  and  generally  accepter!.  The  auto 
suggestion  of  the  solitary  prophet  is  by  its  very  nature  more 
capable  of  high  development.  The  excitement  of  group  ecstasy 
might  however  bring  heightened  emotions  favorable  to  immediate 
or  later  individual  revelation,  while  both  its  exhaustion  and 
its  practice  in  abstraction  might  favor  hallucinatory  visions 
and  auditions. 

II . Effects  of  Music  , Dancing  and  Poetry 

Music,  dancing,  or  the  rythm  of  poetry  may  furnish 
the  conditions  for  hypnoidal  ecstasy  or  abstraction.  We  have 
in  I Samuel  10:5  an  enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  the 
prophetic  orchestra  in  the  band  that  met  Saul.  They  were  the 
psaltery  ( ),  probably  a large  portable  harp  fastened  to 

the  body  with  a strap  and  played  with  both  hands the  "timbre' 

( ^ *J7  ) , a hide  stretched  on  a broad  hoop,  with  rattles  on 


1.  I Kings  22 : Ilf f . 

2.  I Sam.  19:20 

3.  Millar,  Jas.  Art.  on  "Music"  in  Hasting's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  Vol.  Ill,  . 456  and  ff . , N.  Y. , 1919. 
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the  edge,-*-  a sort  of  drum  or  tambourine  (also  used  by  Miriam, 
"prophetess”  and  the  women  singing  at  the  deliverance  at  the 
Red  Sea);2  the  "pipe"  ( ^ ^ TJ  ),  or  flute and  the  lyre-*- 
( “1133).  This  orchestra  was  well  fitted  for  its  purpose. 

The  timbrel  would  give  the  monotonous  beat  and  rythm;  the 
rythmic  twang  of  the  harp  and  lyre  with  the  sharp  notes  of  the 
flute  would  contribute  to  this  monotony  of  stimulus  while  also 
holding  the  attention  fixed  and  stimulating  the  emotions.  That 
this  use  of  music  to  induce  ecstasy  was  common  may  also  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  once  when  Elisha  wished  to  get  a message  from 
Yahweh,  he  called  for  a minstrel,  "and  it  cane  to  pass,  when  the 
ministrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him.  ind 

(pr  K.3 

he  said.  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  ' There  is  a possibility,  too, 
that  verses  of  poetry  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Verses 
of  the  Koran  were  used  in  this  way,  and  are  still  so  used,  among 
dervishes. 3 In  the  Old  Testament,  Balaam  was  apparently  an 
ecstatic,  a curser  with  verse,  a soothsayer.  It  is  significant 
in  this  respect  that  the  bulk  of  the  prophesying  of  the  literary 
prophets  is  in  poetry.  Hebrew  poetry  did  not  ordinarily  have 
regular  feet  (though  this  is  found  in  the  Song  of  Lamech  of 
Genesis  4);  but  it  did  have  a rythmic  beat.  The  Chronicler  use:: 

1.  Millar,  Jas.  Art.  on  "Music"  in  Hasting’s  Dictionary 

» the  Bible,  Bol.  Ill,  page  456  and  ff . , N.Y.  1919. 

2.  Ex.  15:20 

3.  A Vambery  in  Art . "Muhammadanism  (in  Central  Asia)"  in 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religi on  and  Ethics , Jas.  Hastings,  Ed., 

York,  Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  1908-27)  Vol.  VIII,  page 
886f.  See  also  Leuba,  Op.  Clt.,  page  13ff. 
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the  word  meaning  to  prophesy  for  religious  singing  or  author- 
ship of  Psalms  with  instrumental  accompaniment  , 0 - 

The  use  of  music  and  poetry  for  religious  purposes 
may,  of  course,  be  observed  in  almost  any  church  today.  A 
quiet  prelude  is  deliberately  used  to  lead  the  worshipers  into 
a state  of  mind  and  emotion  slightly  dissociated  from  every-day 
concerns  or  reactions.  In  architecture  and  lighting  and  in 
sustaining  music  the  service  is  planned  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention and  keep  out  any  contrary  stimuli.  To  be  sure,  the  ab- 
stracted state  of  mind  in  these  exercises  is  more  quiet  than 
in  the  usual  prophetic  practices.  Yet  the  incident  of  Elijah 
and  the  still  small  voice  is  one  of  a number  of  indications 
that*  in  Israel  there  was  something  besides  clamor  in  the  ex- 
perience . 


The  very  on-going  rythm  of  the  poetry  of  an  inspired 
prophet  might  also  have  its  part  in  continuing  the  state  of 
abstraction,  or  even  deepening  it.  The  farther  such  a process 
goes,  the  farther  is  the  subject  on  the  road  of  dissociation. 
The  limit  may  be  reached  in  fatigue,  hallucinations,  sleep  -- 
or  interruptions.  The  experience  of  the  composer  Tschaikowsky 
may  give  us  insight  into  the  inspiration  of  a prophet,  artist 
with  words  and  possessed  with  the  divine  madness,  "I  forget 
everything  and  behave  like  a madman.  Everything  within  me  start 
pulsing  and  quivering.  Hardly  have  I begun  the  sketch  than  one 


s 


1.  I Chron.  25:2,3 
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thought  follows  another.  In  the  midst  of  the  magic  process  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  external  interruption  awakes  me 
from  my  state  — a ring  of  the  bell,  the  entrance  of  my  servant, 
the  striking  of  the  clock  reminding  me  that  it  is  time  to  leave 
off.  Dreadful  indeed  are  such  interruptions.  Sometimes  they 
break  the  thread  of  inspiration  for  a long  time  so  that  I have 
to  seek  it  again.,!-,  The  rythm  of  breathing,  too,  closely  bound 
with  that  of  versifying,  has  its  part  in  the  process.  Thus 
Virgil's  description  of  the  experience  of  the  Sibyl: 

’'Her  breath  comes  thick,  her  wild  heart  glows. 

Dilating  as  the  madness  grows. 

Her  form  looks  larger  to  the  eye. 

Unearthly  peals  her  deep-toned  cry. 

As  breathing  nearer  and  more  near  2 
The  God  comes  rushing  on  his  seer.  1 2 3 

This  disturbance  and  uncanny  rythm  of  the  breathing  may  have 

been  one  reason  for  the  beli  at  the  rualj,  (the  , ' id, 

or  spirit)  of  God  had  taken  possession  of  the  prophet. 3 
III.  Physical  Corid.it ions  C o nt r ib ut i ng 
Light  on  the  physical  conditions  accompanying  the 
prophetic  ecstasy  and  contributing  to  it  has  come  to  the  writer 
from  personal  conversation  with  Rae  M.  Shukle,  M.D.,  A Boston 
psychiatrist  and  neurologist.  He  states  that  in  India,  his 
native  country,  a custom  was  formerly  prevalent  whereby  epilepsy 
was  treated  by  wounding  the  subject  or  by  send.ing  him  to  running 

1.  Quoted  by  E.  D.  Hutchinson,  The  Christian  Century , 11,18 
1936.  Article  ^'How  Prayer  Solves  Problems1' , page  1526. 

2.  Aeneid,  vi.  45  f,  Conington's  translation. 

3.  I Kings  22:19-23:  I Samuel  10:10. 
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in  a circle,  beating  himself  with  a stick.  Both  of  these  method 
tend  to  produce  an  acid  condition  of  the  body  which  would  allay 
impending  attacks  of  epilepsy.  He  states  that  the  acid  conditic 
resulting  from  the  same  type  of  physical  activity  among  the 
rophets,  dancing  and  self-1  ■ ration,  would  be  favorable  to  an 
hypnoidal  state  with  possible  hallucinations  and  finally  to  the 
full  hypnosis  of  deep  insensitivity  and  sleep.  When  I suggested 
that,  unlike  the  Indians  who  were  trying  to  drive  out  evil  spiri 
from  the  epileptic,  the  prophets  were  seeking  possession  by  the 
god,  he  remarked,  ''They  were  possessed  by  acidosis’. 11  Such 
analysis  does  not,  however,  affect  the  validity,  either  religiou 
or  philosophical,  of  the  experience  involved.  The  physical 
condition  may  be  viewed  as  one  favorable  to  sensitivity  and 
receptivity  of  an  unusual  order.  The  validity  of  the  experience 
or  the  truth  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  as  some  of  the 
prophets  themselves  recognized. 

3 

fc  S 

s 

1.  Jer.  28:3.  Cf.  I Kings  22:18-23,  28. 

2 • -he  Nature  of  the  Experience 
We  have  noted  the  use  of  suggestion,  music  or  poetry 
and  the  effects  of  certain  physical  conditions  on  those  subjects 
who  were  susceptible  to  and  placed  themselves  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  prophetic  ecstasy.  This  background  will  enable 
us  more  intelligently  to  study  the  various  aspects  of  the  nature 
of  the  experience  at  its  height. 

a . Seizure 

First,  it  was  a seizure.  It  came  upon  the  personality 
apparently  from  without.  The  rualj.  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him  and 
compelled  him  to  action  or  utterance  or  both.-  He  did  things 
which  in  ordinary  life  he  would  never  have  done,  as  when  Saul 
succumbed  to  the  seizure  to  the  sunrise  of  his  friends  or 
causing  him  to  forget  his  purpose  and  allow  David  to  slip 
through  his  fingers  unhindered. ^ Micaiah-ben-Imlah  knew  that 
he  and  the  four  hundred  other  prophets  in  the  court  of  Ahab 
differed  radically  in  their  messages,  but  both  messages  came 
from  such  seizures  hence  they  must  have  come  from  without . 

So  he  believed  God’s  spirit  had  come  to  him,  but  a lying  spirit 
from  Yahweh  had  inspired  his  opponents  to  confound  them.0  The 
literary  prophets  had  the  same  experience  of  seizure, 4 The 
description  of  the  Sibyl  by  Vergil  shows  a parallel  also: 

1.  I Sam.  10:10 

2.  I Sam.  10:10  and  I Sam.  19:18-24 

3.  I Kings  22:18-23,  28 

4.  Amos  3:8;  Micah  3:3,  Jer.  4:19,  20 ‘-9,  20:7,  15:18 
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The  sacred  threshold  now  they  trod; 

"Pray  for  an  answer’,  pray!  the  God, 

She  cries,  "the  God  is  nigh! 11 
And  as  before  the  doors  in  vi ew 
She  stands,  her  visage  pales  its  hue. 

Her  locks  disheveled  fly. 

Her  breath  comes  thick,  her  wild  heart  glows, 

Dilating  as  the  madness  grows. 

Her  form  looks  larger  to  the  eye. 

Unearthly  peals  her  deep-toned  cry. 

As  breathing  nearer  and  more  near 
The  God  comes  rushing  on  his  seer.  ' 

And  as  Aeneas  prays: 

The  seer,  impatient  of  control. 

Haves  in  the  cavern  vast 
And  madly  struggles  from  her  soul 
The  incumbent  power  to  cast: 

He,  mighty  Master,  plies  the  more 
Her  foaming  mouth,  all  chafed  and  sore. 

Tames  her  wild  heart  with  plastic  hand 
And  makes  her  docile  to  command.-^ 

Seizure  seems  to  have  taken  place  because  the  sug- 
gestion --  or  revelation,  if  we  use  a theological  thought  -- 
works  itself  out  directly  without  the  interposition  of  the  usual 
rational  control  which  in  abeyance.  Thus,  being  done  with- 
out conscious  mental  processes  > it  seems  to  come,  sometimes 
violently,  from  without,  Constantly  in  the  prophets  Yahweh 
speaks  through  their  mouths  in  the  first  person.  Yahweh  says 
to  Jeremiah^  "Behold,  I have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth. " The 
direct  action  of  this  inspiration  is  indicated  in  Samuel's 
advice  to  Saul,  "Do  for  thee  as  thy  hand  shall  find,  for  God  is 
with  thee. ' The  hand  w as  to  act  as  it  should  be  impelled;  the 


1.  Aeneid,  vi . 45f.  Conington’s  translation. 

2.  1:9 

3.  I Sam.  10:7 
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self  was  to  furnish  no  inhibitions  thereto. 

b.  Heightened  Power 

conscious 

Perhaps  it  was  the  removal  of A inhibitions;  perhaps  it 
was  the  added  power  of  suggestion,  probably  it  was  also  the 
power  of  emotion  with  its  release  of  quickly  stimulating  secre- 
tions from  glands,  that  gave  ecstatics  remarkable  physical 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance.  When  "the  hand  of  Yahweh  was 
on  Elijah",  that  prophet  girded  himself  and  ran  ahead  of  Ahab’s 
chariot  and  outran  the  storm  itself,  to  Jezreel.  It  was  under 
an  inspiration  for  which  the  Hebrew  writers  used  the  same  ex- 
pression that  Samson  performed  his  mighty  feats."  Correspond- 
ingly a modern  eye-witness  of  the  actions  of  Mohammedan  dervishe 
says,  "Once  or  twice  the  present  wniter  tried  to  join  such  a 
howling  company,  but  he  could  not  stand  the  fatigure  for  more 
than  an  hour,  whereas  these  adepts  wander  about  for  days  with- 
out becoming  exhausted.  I am  told  by  Dr.  Rae  M.  Shukle, 

psychiatrist,  that  it  often  requires  "ten  men"to  hold  an  epilepti 
in  his  seizure.  This  great  release  of  strength  may  not  last 
long,  but  is  remarkable  while  it  lasts. 

c.  Anaesthesia 

It  is  possible  that  the  Israelite  prophets  may  have 
adopted  the  practices  of  self-laceration  of  the  Asia  Minor 
ecstatics.  It  was  a common  thing  for  the  prophets  of  the  Tyriar 

s 

-* 

1.  I Kings  18:45  and  ff. 

2.  Judges  13:25-16:30 

3.  A.  Vambery,  Mohammedanism  (in  Central  Asia")  in  Ency.  Rel. 
and  Ethics,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  887.  See  also  I Sam.  19:23  and  Jer. 

23:21,29. 
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Baal  to  progress  to  the  point  of  cutting  themselves  "with  knives 
and  lances,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them".-  Like 
phenomena  are  observed  in  the  cult  of  the  Syrian  Goddess. ^ A 
passage  in  Zechar  iah.3  speaks  of  wounds  between  the  hands  or  arms 
apparently  as  a sign  of  a prophet  with  shameful  associations.  A 
prophet  of  Ahab’ s time-  seems  to  have  used  bruises  as  a sign  of 
his  calling. 

In  such  cases  we  may  assume  that  there  was  some 
measure  of  anaesthesia.  The  eye-witness  quoted  previously  from 
Leuba^  telling  of  the  Sufi  dervishes,  continues.  "The  fourth 
scene  leads  to  the  last,  which  is  the  most  frightful  of  all,  the 
wholly  prostrated  condition  of  the  actors  becoming  converted 
into  a species  of  ecstasy  which  they  call  Halet.  It  Is  in  the 
midst  of  this  abandonment  of  self,  or  rather  of  religious 
delirium,  that  they  make  use  of  red-hot  irons.  Several  cut- 
lasses and  other  instruments  of  sharp-pointed  iron  are  suspended 
in  the  niches  of  the  hall,  and  upon  a part  of  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  sheikh.  Near  the  close  of  the  fourth  scene  two 
dervishes  take  down  eight  or  nine  of  these  instruments,  heat 
them  red-hot,  and  present  them  to  the  sheikh.  He,  after  recitir 
some  prayers  over  them,  and  invoking  the  founder  of  the  order, 
Ahmad  or  Rufaee,  breathes  over  them,  and  raising  them  slightly 

O' 

1.  I Kings  18:26-29 

2.  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syria,  50-51 

3.  13:6 

4.  I Kings  20:35  and  ff. 

5-.  Qr> . Cit . . Asff-fi s 1 g — 1 5 , 
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to  the  mouth,  gives  them  to  the  Dervishes,  who  ask  for  them  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  Then  it  is  that  these  fanatics,  trans- 
ported by  frenzy,  seize  upon  these  irons,  gloat  upon  them  tendei 
ly,  lick  them,  bite  them,  hold  them  between  their  teeth,  and 
end  by  cooling  them  in  their  mouths.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
procure  any,  seize  upon  the  cutlasses  on  the  wall  'with  fury, 
and  stick  them  into  their  sides,  arms,  and  legs. 

"Thanks  to  the  fury  of  their  frenzy,  and  to  the 
amazing  boldness  which  they  deem  a merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Divinity,  all  stoically  bear  up  against  the  pain  which  they  ex- 
perience with  apparent  gaiety.  If,  however,  some  of  them  fall 
under  their  sufferings,  they  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
their  confreres,  but  without  complaint  or  the  least  sign  of 

• U 

pain. 

In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  social  or  auto- 
suggestion has  inhibited  the  sensations  of  pain.  It  is  possible 
to  use  suggestion  in  hypnosis  in  such  a way  as  to  render  the 
subject  anaesthetic  to  pushing  needles  through  his  flesh  so 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  it,  even  to  make  him  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  or  acts  of  a certain  person  among  others, 
even  if  those  acts  include  bodily  injury  to  the  subject.  Certaj. 
parts  of  consciousness  are  cut  off  by  suggestion.  The  mind 
seem  to  be  working,  however,  since  it  is  possible  later  to  bring 

Cl 
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1,  See  Sid.is,  Boris,  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  page  109  f 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1927,  386  pages)  quoting  from 
Binet , The  Alternations  of  Personality,  with  experiments  of 
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the  otherwise  unknown  things  to  the  memory  of  the  subject  as 
dream-like  happenings.-  Dr.  Rae  M.  Shukle  also  tells  me  of  a 
man  whom  he  has  repeatedly  observed  deliberately  putting  himself 
into  a state  where  he  was  insensitive  to  the  infliction  of  pain, 
The  psychology  and  physiology  of  the  ecstatic  lacerations  is 
probably  related  to  these  cases. 

In  some  extremes  the  cutting  off  of  activity  might 
reach  the  point  of  complete  sleep.  Saul  on  one. occasion  took 
off  his  clothes  and  lay  all  night  naked,  as  the  climax  of  a 
prophetic  experience.  I myself  have  seen  a woman  at  the  cl5jmax 
of  ecstasy  at  a camp-meeting  fall  prostrate  in  the  straw  and 
lie  there  motionless  for  some  time.  It  was  too  abrupt  to  be 
normal  sleep,  and  was  probably  partly  hysterical  in  nature. 

There  may  have  been  suggestion  at  work  following  the 
lacerations  of  the  prophets.  At  the  close  of  the  above-quoted 
account  of  the  dervishes  cutting  and  searing  their  flesh  we 
read,  "Some  minutes  after  this,  the  sheikh  walks  around  the 
hall,  visits  each  one  of  the  performers  in  turn,  breathes  upon 
their  wounds,  rubs  them  with  saliva,  recites  prayers  over  them, 
and  promises  them  speedy  cures.  It  is  said  that  twenty-four 
hours  afterward  nothing  Is  to  be  seen  of  their  wounds."  What 
more  perfect  suggestions  could  be  devised  than  those  used  by 
this  sheikh,  the  personal  sympathetic  contact,  the  motions  of 

1.  Ad..  Loc . 

2.  I Sam.  19:24 


soothing  with  balm,  the  prayers,  and  the  direct  suggestion  and 
promise  of  speedy  cures?  It  should  be  noted  that,  though  the 
witness  saw  all  that  went  on  that  day  in  the  hall,  he  depends 
on  hearsay  for  the  statement  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
wounds,  next  day.  Some  very  definite  help  through  this  sug- 
gestion might  possibly  happen,  however.  McDougall-  says  that 
Professor  Dolboeuf  !,made  the  . . . experiment  of  attempting  to 
heal  by  direct  suggestion.  In  two  subjects  he  produced  burns 
on  the  skin  of  both  forearms,  taking  care  to  make  them  sym- 
metrical and  equally  severein  both  limbs.  Taking  all  due 
precautions,  he  found  that,  when  the  lesion  on  one  arm  was  left 
to  nature  and  that  on  the  other  arm  was  treated  by  suggestion 
(suggestion  directed  against  pain  and  inflammation  and  in  favor 
of  rapid  healing)  the  latter  developed  distinctly  less  in- 
flammation and  healed  much  more  rapidly." 

d.  Halluc mat i on s and  Dreams 
We  have  noted  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
group  ecstatic  might  be  favorable  to  hallucinations.  Records 
of  visions  and  dreams  are  much  more  abundant,  however,  among 
the  individual  seers  than  among  the  band  ecstatics.  Balaam  is 
described  as  "the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  . . . who  heareth 
the  words  of  God,  who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling 
down  and  having  his  eyes  open'1 2. 2 This  seems  to  be  hallucination 

1.  Op . Cit . , page  101 

2,  Numbers  24:3-4,  15-16 
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after  some  limitation  or  cessation  of  usual  sense  perception, 

as  in  hypnosis.  The  description  would  also  fit  an  epileptic 

seizure.  Yahweh  is  represented  in  a poem  in  Numbers  12:16  ff. 

as  saying,  "if  there  be  a prophet  among  you,  I*  Jehovah,  will 

make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a vision  ( TIKIHIL),  I will 

in  a dream  ( TJ  1 Vision  was  apparently 

susceptible  to  suggestion  among  the  prophets,  as  when  Elisha 

prays,  ‘Jehovah,  I pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see11, 

and  his  servant  sees  ‘and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of 

horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha."  2 The  prophec: 

of  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  are  in  the  form  of  visions. 3 Hallucination: 

may,  of  course,  be  auditory  as  suggested  in  the  Balaam  quotation 

above  or  in  the  "still,  small  voice"  heard  by  Elijah.^  Auditory 

hallucinations  are  especially  common  in  night  visions  in  the 

Old  Testament  record,  as  HBlscher  points  out,-  such  visions 

being  distinguished  from  dreams,  as  he  sees  it,  partly  by  the 

immediate  clearness  of  the  words.  The  best  description  of  such 

a night  experience,  showing  also  the  awesome  frightfulness  of 

it,  is  found  in  Job  4:12-16: 

Now  a thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me. 

And  mine  ear  received  a whisper  thereof. 

In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night. 

When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men. 

Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling. 

es 

1.  Personal  conversation  with  Dr.  R.  M.  Shukle 

2.  II  Kings  6:17 

3.  I Kings  22 

4.  I Kings  19:12 

5.  Op,  Cit . , page  35 

Which  made  all  my  hones  to  shake. 

Then  a spirit  passed  before  my  face; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

It  stood  still,  but  I could  not  discern  the 

appearance  thereof; 

A form  was  before  my  eyes; 

There  \va.s  silence,  and  I heard  a voice,  saying.... 

The  night  experience  of  Jacob  at  the  Jabbok  may  be  of  a like 
kind.-*-  HiJlscher  sp^ts,  "Die  Pflege  derartiger  ' Nachtgesichte ' 
mit  dem  HBren  von  Stirnrnen  ist,  wie  der  Vergleich  der  Ulteren 
arabischen  Mantik  zeigt,  altes  Erbgut  der  semitischen  Wi'isten- 
stamme.  Auch  hier  ist  die  Vorstellung  die,  dasz  der  Mensch 
bei  Nacht  den  Besuch  eines  Demons  erhalt„"2 

Dreams,  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  night 
visions,  were  part  of  the  prophet's  profession,  as  we  see  from 
the  quotations  from  Numbers  12  above,  and  also  by  frequent 
mention  in  the  E document and  again  in  Jeremiah. 4 


1.  Gen.  32:24  ff. 

2.  Op,  Cit.,  page  84 

3.  Gen.  15:12-16;  28-2;  31:11.  Numbers  12  is  also  E 

4.  Jer.  23:25  and  ff. 
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e.  The  Activity  of  Merit o.l  F rocesses 


The  mental  activities  in  the  ecstatic  state  would 
vary  according  to  the  stimulus  and  the  suggestion  at  work.  If 
ordinary  reason  and  will  are  inhibited  and  the  suggestion  of  an 
ecstatic  social  group  with  exciting  music  is  to  have  free  rein, 
the  result  would  naturally  be  an  ecstatic  dance  with  mental 
activity  following  the  groove  of  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  group  , 
modified  in  more  independent  individuals  by  inner  suggestions. 
Unless  there  were  a social  suggestion  of  high  value,  we  should 
expect  that  the  lower  impulses  of  the  human  passions  would  ofter 
gain  predominance.  This  sometimes  happened  even  in  Israel,  as 
Jeremiah  was  impelled  to  condemn  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  for 
adultery.-'-  As  a matter  of  fact  this  sort  of  ecstasy  may  be 
turned  in  almost  any  direction  according  to  the  ideas  and 
purposes  of  the  social  group.  Ruling  ideas  among  the  Israelite 
prophets  seem  to  have  been  nationalism,  and  loyalty  to  Jehovah. 
Inspiration  by  Yahweh  had  long  been  known  among  national  leaders:  . 
In  Saul,  in  fact,  the  inspiration  of  the  warrior  and  the  prophet 
seem  related  if  not  identical.  Samuel  seems  to  be  deliberately 
using  contact  with  the  prophets  to  prepare  Saul  for  the  king- 
ship.'  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  closely  connected  with  national 


2 


1.  Jer.  23:14 

2.  See  the  songs  of  Miriam,  the  prophetess.  Ex.  16:20-21, 
and  of  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  Jgs.  5,  and  also  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  heroes  of  the  book  of  Judges. 

3.  I Sam.  10:1-8 
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affairs,  and  Ahab  kept  a large  number  of  nationalistic  prophet 
at  his  court.  j Large  numbers  of  prophets,  too,  seem  to  have 
been  so  loyal  to  Yahweh  as  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Jezebel . ° 

The  greater  prophets  were  more  independent  of  social 
suggestion  than  the  rank  and  file.  Elijah  stood  alone-  and 
Micaiah-ben-Imlah  was  noted  for  his  stolid  independence . 5 Even 
Balaam,  in  the  early  days,  is  represented  as  a typical  man  of  God 
who  can  speak  only  as  God  has  given  him  to  speak,  no  matter  who 
commands  him  otherwise.  ’ McDougall  defines  the  usual  will  as 
the  sentiments  organized  around  the  master  sentiment  of  self- 
regard.  7 But  the  prophetic  consciousness  was  not  that  kind  of 
an  organization.  The  prophetic  consciousness  was  organized 
around  the  belief  in  possession  of  all  the  subject's  powers  by 
God  in  an  immediate  and  thorough-going  way.  In  the  independent 
prophets  this  was  accomplished  as  much  by  auto-suggestion  as 
by  social  suggestion.  Among  them  the  prophetic  organization  of 
the  personality  had  not  only  the  powers  of  the  normally  sub- 
conscious part  of  the  personality,  but  also  the  highest  moral, 
religious,  intellectual  and  artistic  powers  of  the  individual. 
It  may  well  be  that  sometimes  the  prophetic  experience  would 

1.  I Kings  18,  II  Kings  9 etc.  See  also  Ahijah,  I Kings  11: 
29  and  I Kings  14:1-18 

2.  II  Kings  22 

3.  I Kings  18:3,13 

4.  I Kings  18  and  19:10  and  14. 

5.  I Kings  22 

G.  Numbers  23:8,12,20,26;  24:11-13. 

7.  Op.  Cit . , page  533  and  ff.  and  Outline  of  Psychology, 
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liberate  extraordinary  literary  powers  or  strength  of  personal! 
ty  hitherto  submerged  because  of  shyness  or  other  inhibitions, 
while  the  prophetic  motive  would  at  the  same  time  fire  them  to 
tremendous  activity.  Coe  well  suggests  that  ''the  abstracted 
mind  sometimes  gains  in  truth  even  from  its  oversimplification. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  reducing  of  inhibitions,  the  dropping 
of  things  from  attention,  not  seldom  makes  the  really  important 
fact  seem  important. 

Eliot  Dole  Hutchinson  in  an  article  on  "How  Prayer 
Solves  Problems"^  outlines  a common  process  of  artistic  or 
scientific  Inspiration  through  prayer,  in  a way  that  is  useful 
for  our  study  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Inspiration  through 
prayer,  he  says,  has  four  stages,  viz.:  preparation  in  con- 
centrated application  to  the  problem;  renunciation  of  the 
activity;  creative  insight  or  illumination;  and  verification  or 
elaboration.  It  might  thus  happen  among  the  prophets  that  the 
intense  spirit  of  group  ecstasy  would  be  followed  by  later  il- 
lumination or  insight.  The  inspiration,  too,  may  well  be  ac- 
companied by  hallucinations.  Hutchinson  writes,  "One  day  in 
Rome  Gibbon  sat  musing  on  the  ruins  of  the  CaToitol.  Robed 
barefoot  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Suddenly,  as  he  says,  like  a burst  of  light  (note  sensory,  even 
hallucinatory  components’.  ) the  Inspiration  for  a monumental 

1.  Op,  Cit,,  page  176  and  ff. 

2.  C.  C.  Morison,  Ed.,  The  Christian  Century.  Nov.  18,1936, 

Vol.  LIII,  No.  4-7,  page  1524  ff.  ' 


work,  ’The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire ’ came  to  him  — 
its  vague  outline,  its  contents  as  yet  unforeseen.”  Among  the 
canonical  prophets,  the  vision  of  Isaiah  in  the  temple-*-  and  the 
visions  of  Jeremiah  in  chapter  one  suggest  just  such  a process, 
illumination  in  a time  of  abstraction,  started  off  by  outward 
sensory  stimuli,  but  resulting  in  exalted  vision.  Elijah's 
experience  in  I Kings  19  reveals  this  process  of  inspiration. 

He  has  been  wrestling  for  months  with  the  struggle  between  the 
Yahweh  loyalty  and  the  Baal  syncretism.  He  has  defied  the 
court  and  all  Baal's  followers  on  Mt . Carmel.  All  his  powers 
have  been  engaged.  He  has  attained  partial  success.  But  morbicjl 
discouragement  sets  in.  His  courage  is  gone.  He  flees  all  the 
way  south  to  Beersheba,  and  sits  under  a juniper  asking  to  die, 
”for  I am  not  better  than  my  fathers”.  Inner  urging,  perhaps 
with  hallucinations  encouraged  from  fasting,  prods  him  on  to 
another  place,  even  holier,  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  the  place 
of  Moses.  But  it  is  still  only  iB  despair,  what  the  mystics 
call  the  dark  night  of  the  soul,  probably  nervous  and  physical 
exhaustion  with  the  resting  of  the  nervous  system.  Hutchinson 
says  of  this  stage  of  prayer  after  wrestling  with  difficulties, 
"Next  come  intervals  of  rest,  alteration  of  interest,  waiting, 
and  even,  in  the  extreme,  the  surrender  of  self-will  in  the  fac4 
of  apparent  failure.  Mild  psycho-neurotic  symptoms  are  common 
irritation,  depression,  sense  of  inferiority  and  unworthiness . ”2 

1.  Isaiah  6 

2.  Ad  loc. 
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Elijah  at  this  point  sees  things  darker  than  they  are.  His  work 
seems  a complete  failure,  he  is  absolutely  alone  in  his  cause, 
and  he  himself  is  persecuted  unto  death.  This  is  no  parade  of 
persecution  for  attention's  sake.  He  is  a3.one  in  the  deep 
night  of  the  spirit.  But  still  his  soul  is  tumultuous,  and 
while  the  tumult  lasts  there  is  no  help.  Only  after  that  is 
over,  comes  a still  small  voice  that  brings  him  out  of  his  cave 
The  inspiration  comes  that  integrates  his  program,  and  sends 
him  out  knowing  himself  not  alone,  to  choose  his  successor  and 
to  overthrow  and  set  up  kingdoms.  Hutchinson  writes  of  this 
stage  of  the  psychological  process:  "But  suddenly,  often  with 

a brilliance  involving  genuinely  hallucinatory  components 
(hallucinations  of  an  auditory  or  visual  sort  are  not  always 
abnormal  when  following  extreme  psychic  tension),  the  anticipated 
answer  breaks  in  upon  consciousness.  It  most  frequently  appears 
when  a person  is  engaged  upon  tasks  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
sentiments  engendered  in  the  hour  of  supplication,  thought  it 
may  also  come  at  such  a time  if  there  is  a momentary  relaxation 
of  striving.  Moreover,  the  answer  takes  the  form  of  an 
integration  of  previous  efforts  at  solution,  not  the  introduction 
of  elements  unrelatedly  novel.  And  as  always  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  flood  of  thought  at  the  moment  of  insight  brings 
with  it  an  emotional  release  with  sense  of  freedom,  a quick 
renewal  of  energy,  unification  of  life  purposes,  conviction  of 
certainty  and  sense  of  objectivity  of  value.  The  period  of 
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slight  mental  abstraction  in  which,  the  insight  occurs,  yielding 
as  it  does  a feeling  that  the  devotee  cannot  himself  be  the 
source  of  such  ideas,  leads  many  to  attribute  the  experience 
to  extra-personal  inspiration.  I believe  this  step  is  un- 
necessary. Yet  here  it  is,  a revelation,  or  an suer  needing 
verification  in  the  world  of  social  reality  to  justify  its 
existence . 


1 . Ad . 1 o c . 
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4 . The  Significance  of  the  Prophetic  Ecstasy  as 
Personal  Experience 

The  individual  prophetic  experience,  as  a direct  ex- 
perience of  the  individual  with  God,  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  development  of  personal  religion.  Group  ecstasy,  as  a 
ritual  act  at  a time  of  sacrifice,-  would  become  a religion  of 
experience,  but  would  remain  to  a large  extent  still  primarily 
a function  of  the  social  body  being  carried  out  by  a group  of 
its  members.  But  the  prophet'  in  his  solitude  on  a mountain-top, 
in  his  room  or  in  a cave,  as  in  the  line  from  the  seer  through 
Elijah  and  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  to  Jeremiah,  would  meet  God  for 
himself.  The  night  experience  of  Jacob  at  the  Jabbok^  or  that 
described  in  Job  4,  probably  related  to  the  visions  and  dreams 
of  the  prophets,  would  be  intensely  personal  experiences.  Such 
experiences  might  naturally,  as  we  have  suggested,  be  encouraged 
by  the  emotional  and  chemical  condition  after  a prophetic  dance , 
They  would  thus  carry  over  into  the  sharply  personal  experience 
the  high  fervor  of  the  group  ecstasy.  The  possession  of  the 
soul  by  God  emerges  later  as  deeply  personal  religion  especially 
in  Jeremiah^  in  his  struggles  with  God  in  his  soul. 

In  another  way  also  the  prophetic  experience  would 
tend  to  produce  individuals  with  religious  experiences  of  pro- 
found importance  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  A high 

1.  Lucian,  De  Lea  Syria,  44;  I Kings  13 

2.  Gen.  32:24-32 

3.  Jeremiah  11:18-20;  12:1-6;  20:7-18 
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religious  experience  may  be  the  means  of  the  integration  of  the 
personality  and  its  problems.  The  prophets  were  called  madmen.- 
But  their  madness  was  sometimes  that  of  a terrible  concern  with 
the  religious  social  and  personal  problems  of  their  times. 

p 

Hosea  says, 

"The  prophet  is  a fool,  the  man  that  hath  the  spirit  is  mac 
For  the  abundance  of  thine  iniquity,  and  because  the 

enmity  is  great". 

Hosea,  grappling  with  a deeply  personal  problem  of  the  broken 
home,  was  conscious  that  he  was  wrest ling  with  a problem  common 
to  multitudes  of  men,  ^and  found  the  solution  only  in  the 
religious  experience  which  taught  him  that  this  was  also  a 
problem  of  God  Himself.  Elijah's  difficulties  with  foreign 

cults  and  with  injustice,  made  sharply  personal  by  Jezebel's 
persecution  of  himself,  came  to  a head  in  the  personal  experien 
of  the  still  small  voice  when  he  was  alone;  and  then  with  know- 
ledge that  he  was  not  alone  but  God  and  history  were  with  him, 
he  went  on  to  a new  program.  Saul  gained  power  through  the 

spirit  to  rise  to  his  greatest  heights  of  personal  achievement 
and  of  social  usefulness.  Isaiah  came  into  the  temple,  pro- 

bably overwhelmed  by  the  national  situation  and  personal  loss 
at  the  death  of  the  king,  and  gained  in  the  vision  of  God  there 
the  personal  integration  and  challenge  for  himself,  and  also 

. 

e 

1.  II  Kings  9:11;  Jer.  29:26 

2.  Hosea  9:7 

3.  Hosea  1-3 

4.  I Kings  19 

5.  I Samuel  9-11 

the  solution  for  his  nation’s  fears. 

Here  is  probably  the  difference  between  the  "false" 
prophets  of  Jeremiah  14  and  23  2 and  the  true  prophets.  The 
false  prophets  had  not  stood,  he  felt,  with  all  their  heart 
in  the  councils  of  Jehovah.  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  implied  the 
same  criticism  of  the  prophets  under  Zedekiah-ben-Chenaanah.4 
These  false  prophets  spoke  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts; 5 
they  plagiarized;  6 they  spoke  as  their  bread  was  buttered. 1 
The  highest  experience  of  the  true  prophet  is  much  more  likely 

Q 

to  come  in  solitariness,  as  Micaiah  hay  imply."  It  require 

the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  not  the 
dulling  which  is  likely  in  mob  action.  It  is  independent, 
frontier  experimenting  of  the  human  soul.-' 

Louis  Wallis-^considers  the  theological  development 
in  Israel  to  be,  from  the  angle  of  sociology,  a by-product  of 
the  social  struggle  in  which  the  prophets  found  themselves. 
Perhaps  it  is  that.  But  psychologically  and  philosophically 
considered,  the  prophets  were  more  than  that.  They  were  in- 
struments through  which  these  problems  were  felt,  and  in  which 
they  found  their  solutions.  The  religious  experiences  brought 

1.  Isaiah  6.  Cf.  7:9;  8:6;  18:4;  31*1-3 

2.  Cf.  Is.  9:15;  Micah  3:3-11;  Hos.  9:7 

3.  Jer.  23:18 

4 . I Kings  22 : 25 

5.  Jer.  23:16 

6.  Jer,  23:50 

7.  Amos  7:12;  Mic . 3:5;  I Kings  22:5-6 

8.  I Kings  22:25 

9.  Cf.  Amos  7:14  and  5:4-7 

107  Cod  and  the  Social  Process.  Chicago UnA.  C/uc&go  V^tss , t33S. 
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these  problems  into  focus  in  lives  that  thus  became  of  great 

power  and  significance.  Thus  even  the  psychology  of  the  greater 

individual 

individual  prophets  cannot  be  understood  on  anAanalytical  basis 
alone.  We  need  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  conflicts 
of  their  minds  and  emotions,  and  the  fact  that  their  prophetic 
experience,  when  they  were  men  of  sensitive  understanding  and 
sincere  realism  of  spirit  might  carry  with  it  their  own  mental 
salvation,  and  also  a spiritual  victory  for  the  race. 

This  observation  is  supported  by  the  observations  of 
Walter  R.  Miles,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  at 
Leland.  Stanford,  ,Jr . , University,  and  Visiting  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  and  Psychology  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Yale 
University.  Speaking  of  William  James'  studies  in  religious 
psychology,  he  says,  “it  was  made  at  a time  when  the  anal;  tic 
attack  was  the  favored  one  in  psychology.  Now  when  the  approacl: 
is  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  total  personality  we  see 
not  only  that  these  figures  do  net  tell  the  whole  story  for 
religion,  but  also  that  this  turning  of  certain  abnormal  in- 
dividuals toward  religion  was  the  most  natural  adjustment  for 
them,  and  therapeutically  perhaps  the  most  helpful  thing  that 
was  to  be  done  in  their  lives.  Through  religion  these  people, 
many  of  them  remarkably  gifted  individuals,  worked  out  life 
integrations  where  there  had  formerly  been  largely  conflict  and 
chaos.  Through  religion  they  found  joy  in  living  and  became 

persons  of  social  value.'-  He  says  further,  “Recent  psychologic 

- 1.  Walter:.  R.  Mil-e-s,  Art..,  “-Psychology  and  t}  >e  -.E-r  of  & s-fti-e-ne 11 — 1m 
Psychology  at  Work,  Edited  by  Paul  S.  Achilles  .(New  York, 
Whittlesey  House,  McGraw  Hill,  1932,  2G0  pages)  pages  136-137. 
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study  (observation  in  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene)  indicates 
that  a religious  philosophy  of  life  is  apt  to  offer  most  people 
a more  favorable  basis  for  personality  adjustment  and  develop- 
ment- than  any  other.  It  shows  that  the  teaching  and  developing 
of  those  characteristics  and  values  which  religion  emphasises 
when  combined  with  recognition  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
scientific  universe  offer  the  best  introduction  to  living  at 
the  highest  human  level.  A balanced  philosophy  of  life  which 
renders  to  religion  the  things  that  are  religious  and  to  science 
the  things  that  belong  to  science  has  the  best  chance  of  making 
complete  and  happy  personalities,  those  that  are  best  able  to 
meet  life’s  problems  and  help  others  to  meet  them."- 

The  value  of  their  religious  experience  to  the  prophet 
and  its  value  to  the  race  is  also  illuminated  by  notes  from  C. 

G,  Jung  of  Zurich  who  writes:  "During  the  past  thirty  years, 

people  from  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  earth  have  con- 
sulted me.  I have  treated  many  hundreds  of  patients,  the 
larger  number  being  Protestants,  a smaller  number  of  Jews,  and 
not  more  than  five  or  six  believing  Catholics.  Among  all  of 
my  patients  in  the  second  half  of  life  --  that  is  to  say,  over 
thirty-five  --  there  has  not  been  one  whose  problem  in  the  last 
resort  was  not  that  of  finding  a religious  outlook  on  life.  It  1 
is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  them  fell  ill  because  he  had 

1.  Walter  R.  Niles,  Art.,  "Psychology  and  the  Professions" 
in  Psychology  at  Work,  edited  by  Paul  S.  Achilles  (New  York, 
Whittlesey  House,  McGraw  Hill,  1932,  260  pages)  page  138. 


lost  that  which  the  living  religions  of  every  age  have  given  to 
their  followers,  and  none  of  them  has  been  really  healed  who 
did  not  regain  his  religious  outlook.’1 2 3  Consider,  then,  the 
importance  of  those  pioneer  experiences  of  the  early  adventurers 
in  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  creative  experiences  of  the 
prophets’. 

Considered  in  the  forefront  of  the  serious  struggles 
with  personal  and  social  problems,  seeking  a solution  which 
sometimes  takes  them  through  seeming  madness  or  abnormality, 
the  great  individual  prophets  were  pioneers  of  the  human  race. 
Philosophically  they  might  be  looked  on  as  instruments  who, 
holding  themselves  ready  before  G-od  (Cf.  Elijah’s  expression, 
"before  whom  I stand"0),  were  fit  for  the  revelation  of  new 
truth  about  reality.  These  minds  and  personalities,  with  at- 
tention concentrated  on  fundamental  realities  were  capable  of 
■* 

receiving  great  ideas,  ideals  and  insights  to  apply  to  the  most 
insistent  human  problems.  In  fact,  It  was  not  so  much  that 
they  grappled  with  the  problems  as  that  the  problems  and  revel- 
ations grappled  with  them,  gripping  them,  fighting  for  posses- 
sion of  their  souls.0 


1.  (from  Jung’s  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a Soul , page  264) 
Quoted  in  Harkness,  Georgia,  The  Resources  of  Religion  H.Y., 
Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1936  page  140. 

2.  I Kings  18:14 

3.  See  Jeremiah  20:7-11 
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B.  The  Historical  Origins  and  Development  of  Early 

Israelite  Prophecy 


The  survey  which  we  Have  made  of  the  psychological 
processes  involved  in  the  prophetic  ecstasy  will  prepare  us 
better  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  phenomena  found  in  the 
historical  developments.  What*  then,  were  the  historical  origin 
of  the  early  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  and  the  nature  of  its 
development  there? 

We  shall  consider  the  streams  of  influence  from  both 
the  Canaanite  culture  and  the  desert  inheritance.  We  shall  then 
seek  to  check  the  influence  and  development  by  examination  of 
the  types  of  utterance  of  the  earlier  prophetic  figures  in 
Israel  and  by  the  relation  of  the  great  prophetic  figures  to 
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syncreti sm, 

1 . Non - 1 s r ae 1 1 1 e Ecstasy  in  Western  Asia  and  Its 
Influence  on  Israel . 

a.  Ecstasy  in  Lands  Bordering  Eastern  Medi erranean . 

One  important  source  for  the  prophetic  movement  in 
Israel  is  to  be  found  in  the  examination  of  the  ecstatic  move- 
ment widespread  in  the  cultural  pattern  of  Palestine,  of  Syria 
and  the  coastal  territories,  and  of  Asia  Minor.  In  these 
territories  it  was  closely  associated  with  the  cult  of  the 
fertility  religions. 
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i . In  the  Attis  Cult 

The  ecstatic  dance  seems  to  have  come  into  Phrygia 
with, the  invaders  from  Thrace.  Herodotus  describes  the  practice 
as  he  observed  it  in  Phrygia.  Hugo  Hepding  says,- 

"Die  frilheste  ErwShung  von  Festbrfluchen  des  Phrygischen 
Kultus  finden  wir  bei  Herodot  IV,  78  (S.G).  Er  erzlhlt 
da,  wie  der  Skythe  Anacharsis  auf  seiner  Reise  in 
Kyzikos  einem  groszartigen  Feste  der  GiBttermutter 
beiwohnte,  wie  er  fttr  seine  glllckliche  Heimkehr  der 
C-Bttin  ein  gleiches  Fest  in  der  Heimat  zu  halten 
gelobte,  und  '•  ie  er  damn,  als  in  ' lde-n)v 

6 fTrjV  £ TT&Wf t T?j  , To^vov  r-fc  /<«U  £/(Sq ^)^)py/T7^ 

von  den  alien  fremden  Sitten  abgeneigten  Skythen 
getBtet  wurde . Hach  den  Andeutungen  Herodot s handelt 
es  sich  hier  um  ein  aus  Opfern  und  einer 
bestehendes  Fest,  das  unter  orgiastischer  Musik  im 
Walde  gefeiert  wurde . Von  dern  fanatischen  Dienst 
der  Gallon  berichtets  Herodot  nichts;  wenn  er  diese 
grausamen  Riten  schon  gekannt  hMtte,  so  hMtte  er  sie, 
glaube  ich,  sicher  auch  erwEhnt . Die  Annahme  Rapps 
ist  daher  sehr  wahr  scheinlich,  dasz  damals  diese 
verschnittenen  Tempo Idiener  noch  nicht  aus  dem 
semitischen  Religionen  in  den  Ku.lt  der  GBttermutter 
von  Kyzikos  eingedrungen  war en  , . . Auch  Attis  wird 
von  Herodot  nicht  gennant . ' 

Hepding  finds  the  most  important  peculiarities  of 
the  Phrygian  cult  already  clear  here,  especially  the  orgiastic 
music,  the  torch-light  procession  in  the  forest  at  night  and 
peculiarities  of  dress.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  he  says,  to 
note  the  similarity  to  the  Thracian  cult,  since  the  Phrygians 
came  from  Thrace.  The  things  which  distinguish  the  later 
Phrygian  worship  from  the  Thracian  are  absent  however.  This  is 
significant  when  we  remember  Herodotus’  keen  observation. 

Hepding  writes, ^ 


1.  Attis . seine  hen  ; nd  sein  Kult , Gieszen,  J.  Ricker’ sche 
V erlagsbuchhandlung  ( Alfred  TBpelmann)  1903,  pp.  125  ff. 

2.  Ibid.,  page  130.  Translation  from  German  by  H.  F.  G. 
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"in  regard  to  fanatical  usages  the  Phrygian  (feasts) 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  their  European  kin 
properly  only  by  the  gruesome  self -mutilations 
which  are  later  added  to  the  old  situation  under 
the  influence  of  Semitic  cults.  For  it  was  through 
the  exciting  clang  of  their  musical  instruments, 
through  their  wild  howling  and  the  raving  whirl - 
dance,  as  well  as  through  the  raging  shaking  and 
swinging  of  the  head  with  its  long  loose  hair  that 
the  servants  of  the  goddess,  the  Kybeben,  $<Oof\ot, 
or  Galli  were  transported  into  ecstasy  and  in  this 
condition  of  holy  frenzy  in  which  they  became 
wholiy  insensitive  to  pain,  lacerated  themselves 
even  on  the  arms,  and  such  as  devoted  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  great  goddess  emasculated 
themselves . " 

••;,  then,  that  at  a time  when  Israelite  prophecy  had  long 
passed  its  great  peaks,  the  galli,  the  self-mutilation  and  even 
Attis  are  not  noted  in  Phrygia  by  so  good  an  observer  as 
Herodotus.  Herodotus  does,  however,  mention  Carians  in  Egypt, 
hailing  from  Asia  Minor,  who  lacerated  their  foreheads  in  non- 
Egyptian  manner .3-  It  is  likely  that  the  Phrygians  had  not  yet 
adopted  into  their  Thracian  type  of  ecstasy  some  of  the  excesses 
which  were  already  current  in  Caria.  Sir  William  Ramsey  also 
believed  that  the  legends  of  the  Amazons  reflect  the  pre- 
Phrygian  era  when  the  Amazons  were  guards  of  the  Mother  Goddess, 
only  later  degraded  into  temple  prostitutes.  He  says,"'  "We 
can  dimly  discern  in  the  primitive  history  the  Amazons,  the 
servants  of  the  native  Anatolian  goddess,  contending  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangarios,  against  the  immigrant  Phryges  from  Europe, 


1.  Euterpe , Englished  by  B.R.  (1584).  London:  Nutt,  1888,  p.60. 

2.  Art . , :tReligion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor"  in  H.  B.D.,  Extra 
Volume,  page  130. 
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among  whom  Priam  fought  as  a young  leader  of  the  Western  tribes. 
He  too  thinks  the  later  sexual  orgies  came  from  oriental  in- 
fluences. Again,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  Mother  Goddess  in 
the  culture  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  but  lack  the  ecstatic 
bands  there,  suggests  that  the  Mother  Goddess  was  probably  in- 
digenous in  Asia,  but  the  group  ecstasy  was  imported  from  Thrace 
The  Attis  myth  and  ritual  probably  show  us,  indeed, 
several  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  thought  and  practice  of  the 
fertility  religions.  The  myth  that  Attis  was  conceived  when  his 
mother  Nana  took  a pomegranate  into  her  bosom  reflects  the 
early  ignorance  as  to  the  part  of  the  father  in  reproduction,  - 
and  indicates  the  cause  for  the  early  prominence  of  the  Mother 

rather  than  Attis  in  the  cult.  It  accords,  too,  with  the  early 
' 

importance  of  mother  kinship.  P/hen  Attis  appears  the  sexual 


element  is  more  clear.  Attis  supposedly  died  from  the  act  of 
emasculating  himself  under  a pine-tree,  in  devotion  to  the 
goddess.  His  devotees,  in  dancing  to  strains  of  wild  music 
emasculated  themselves  and  buried  the  members  in  the  earth  as 
an  offering,  apparently  to  give  the  goddess  aid  in  vegetation 
and  fertility.  This  act  was  often  done  in  the  hysteria  of 
the  celebration,  the  devotee  afterward  probably  often  regretting 
his  act.  These  eunuchs,  called  galli,  spent  the  rest  of  their 

1.  Ibid. 

2.  Frazer,  (The  Golden  Bough)  IV,  I,  page  264  and  pages  96-1 

3.  Ibid.,  IV,  II,  pages  201-218. 

4.  Ibid.,  IV,  I,  page  268. 

5.  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixiii. 
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lives  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  Sacred  male  prostitution 
on  the  part  of  these  men  would  seem  to  be  ruled  out;  the 
fertility  act  was  completed  in  the  offering  of  the  members. 

The  blood  remained,  however,  as  an  offering  of  value  for 
fertility.  On  the  Day  of  Blood,  the  Archigallus  drew  his  own 
blood  as  an  offering,  and  the  galli  whirled  about  in  the  dance, 
with  streaming  hair,  until  so  enraptured  that  they  were 


, 
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insensible  to  pain  and  lashed  or  cut  themselves,  bespattering 
the  sacred  pine  tree  with  their  blood,  probably  for  motives  of 
fertility.  The  bath  in  bull’s  blood,  symbolic  of  regenera tion, 
was  probably  a later  development  when  religion  was  becoming 
more  concerned  with  personal  salvation,  but  it  would  grow  from 
the  same  backgrounds.  The  pine-tree  symbol  shows  the  Attis 
cult  to  have  been  primarily  a vegetation  cult.-" 


ii.  In  the  Cu 1 t of  the  Syrian  Goddess 
Among  the  clearest  descriptions  of  ecstatic  groups  are 
those  in  the  cult  of  the  Syrian  poddess,  Atargatis,  atHierapolls 
Our  best  source  is  Lucian  of  Samosata  (born  about  120  A.  I).  ) in 
his  treatise  Be.  Pea  Syria , "On  the  Syrian  Goddess",  and  in  the 
tale  of'Loukios,  or  the  Ass"  attributed  to  Lucian,  with  its 
enlargement  in  the  tale  of  "Tetamorphoses , or  "The  Golden  Ass" 
of  Apuleius  of  Tfadaura.  Lucian's  i)e  Pea.  Syria  is  a first-hand 
witness’  account  of  conditions  and  practices  at  the  famous 
sanctuary  at  Hierapolis  to  which  tribute  was  brought,  he  says, 
from  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  Cilicia  and  Assyria.'  He 
describes  the  orgies  as  follows: 

"Besides  this  there  is  another  multitude  of  holy  men, 

3 

pipers,  flute  players,  and  uaili;  and  women  frenzied  and  janatic."^ 
"A  sacrifice  is  offered  up  tv/ice  a day,  and  they  are 
all  present  at  this.  To  Zeus  they  sacrifice  in  silence,  neither 


I 


^Frazer,  Op.  Cit . , pp.  268  ff. 

sThe  Syrian  Goddess,  translated  by  K.  A.  Strong,  edited 
_with  notes  and  introduction  by  jonn  uarstang.  #10. 
S#43.  _ 


chanting  nor  playing,  hut  when  they  sacrifice  to  Hera,  they  sing; 
they  pipe,  and  shake  rattles.  About  this  ceremony  they  could 
tell  me  nothing  certain." 

"On  certain  days  a multitude  flocks  into  the  temple, 
and  the  Galli  in  great  numbers,  sacred  as  they  are,  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  the  men  and  gash  their  arms  and  turn  their  backs 
to  be  lashed.  Tiany  bystanders  play  on  the  pipes  the  while  many 
beat  drums;  others  sing  divine  and  sacred  songs.  All  this 
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performance  takes  place  outside  the  temple,  and  those  engaged  iri| 

2 

the  ceremony  enter  not  into  the  temple". 

"During  these  days  they  are  made  Galli.  As  the  Galli 

sing  and  celebrate  their  orgies,  frenzy  falls  on  many  of  them 

and  many  who  had  come  as  mere  spectators  afterwards  are  found 

to  have  committed  the  great  act.  Any  young  man  who  has  resolved 

on  this  action,  strips  off  his  clothes,  and  with  a loud  shout 

bursts  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  picks  up  a sword  from  a 

number  of  swords  which  I suppose  have  been  kept  ready  for  many 

years  for  this  purpose.  He  takes  it  and  castrates  himself  and 

then  runs  wild  through  the  city,  bearing  in  his  hands  what  he 

has  cut  off.  He  casts  it  into  any  house  at  will,  and  from  this 

house  he  receives  women's  raiment  and  ornaments.  Thus  they  act 

3 

during  their  ceremonies  of  castration." 

Here  we  note  group  ecstasy  induced  by  orgiastic  music 
and  social  suggestion.  The  frenzy  is  contagious,  even  to  the 
point  of  self-emasculation  by  those  who  then  become  galli, 

T~.  Sect.  44 

2.  Sect.  50 

3.  Sect.  51 


professional  devotees.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  type  of 
worship  was  associated  with  the  mother-goddess  (called  Hera  by 
Lucian,  after  Greek  nomenclature),  but  not  with  the  god,  whom 
Lucian  calls  Zeus.  Self-laceration  is  also  prominent  in  this 


frenzy. 
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7/e  should  not  forget  that  gucian  writes  more  than  a 
millennium  after  Saul’s  first  meeting  with  the  prophetic  band, 
and  long  after  the  great  development  of  the  master  prophets  in 
Israel.  Yet  his  descriptions  fit  very  well  with  the  evidence 
from  monuments  and  coins  of  very  early  date.1  The  general  effect 
of  recent  archaeological  research,  too,  has  been  to  confirm  the 

reliability  and  value  of  the  ureek  writers  and  also  the 

2 

persistence  of  such  phenomena  as  here  described. 

John  Garstang  in  his  introduction  to  Strong's  trans- 
lation  of  The  Syrian  God  dess '"compares  Lucian’s  account  with  the 
evidence  of  coins  of  dates  down  to  400  A.  D.  He  notes  that  the 
male  god,  whose  worship  is  sober,  is,  both  in  Lucian  and  on  the 
coins,  the  Hittite  bull-god  of  thunder,  Hadad  or  Adad,  whose 
figure  persisted  in  Hierapolis,  but  was  not  originally  associat- 
ed with  the  mother-goddess.  He  notes  traces  of  the  younger  male 
deity,  probably  the  companion  of  the  goddess,  called  Apollo  by 
Lucian.  But  the  usual  pattern  of  the  mother-goddess  has  been 
altered  by  the  presence  of  Adad.  Here,  then,  we  have  Adad 
and  Atargatis  as  divine  Bather  and  ""Tother,  source  of  all  life. 


^Op.  Cit.  , 


Introduction. 

T'Tyth  and  Ritual, 
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These  considerations  are  important,  for  they  indicate  strongly 

that  the  dancing -dervish  type  of  ecstasy  was  foreign  to  the 

typically  and  specifically  Hittite  male  god,  whilst  it  was 

characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  mother-goddess,  Lucian  notes  a 

tradition  at  Hierapolis  itself  that  this  type  of  worship  was 

1 

imported  from  Asia  Minor, 

Lucian  of  Samosata  is  also  credited  with  a description 

of  a professional  band  of  ecstatics  in  the  tale,  "Loukios  or  the 

Ass,",  .in  which  he  describes  his  imaginary  experiences  after 

being  turned  into  an  ass  by  a sorceress.  He  tells  of  his 

purchase  by  a certain  Philebos,  "an  old  rascal  of  the  sort  who 

carry  the  Syrian  Goddess  around  among  the  villages  and  farms 

2 

and  make  her  beg."  His  first  day's  activity  in  connection 

3 

with  a band  of  such  fellows  is  as  follows: 

" The  next  day  they  got  ready  for  work,  as  they  expressed 
it,  prepared  the  goddess,  and  set  her  on  my  back.  Then  we 
marched  out  of  the  city  and  tramped  about  the  country.  Whenever 
we  came  to  a village,  I,  the  bearer  of  the  goddess,  halted,  the 
crowd  of  flute  players  blew  a frenzied  strain,  and  the  others 
tearing  off  their  Oriental  head-dresses,  bending  their  heads 
and  twisting  their  necks,  would  cut  their  arms  with  their 
swords,  and  each  thrusting  out  his  tongue  outside  his  teeth, 
would  cut  that,  too,  so  that  in  a moment  they  would  be  covered 
with  fresh  blood,  7/hen  I saw  these  doings  I at  first  stood 
trembling  lest  the  goddess  might  sometime  have  need  of  asses* 

1.  Op.  Cit . , Sect.  »5 

2.  Selections  from  Lucian,  translated  by  Smitji,  Emily  James; 

N.  Y.,  narper  and  Bros.,  1892;  p.  266.  3.  Ibid., p.266. 


blood,  too.  But  after  they  had  mutilated  themselves  in  this 
way  they  collected  coppers  and  small  silver  coins  from  the 
surrounding  spectators.  Someone  might  add  figs  and  cheese  and 
a jar  of  wine,  or  a bushel  of  wheat  or  barley  for  the  ass.  By 
these  means  the  company  provided  for  their  own  maintenance  and 
the  service  of  the  goddess  whom  I carried." 

This  group  lost  their  property,  including  their  ass, 
and  were  imprisoned,  when  they  stole  a votive  vessel  of  gold 
from  a temple  which  the  goddess  had  occupied  for  a period  in  a 
certain  populous  village  of  their  travels. 

This  story  is  expanded  by  Apuieius  of  Madaura,  from 
Punic  Africa,  who  states  that  he  borrows  it  from  the  Greek, 

Of  one  of  the  buyers  of  the  ass,  that  animal  speaks,  "Hear  what 
he  was.'  An  old  bald-headed  bawd,  with  grizzled  curls  that  hung 
all  around  his  head,  one  of  those  offscourings  of  the  people, 
those  guttersnipes  that  go  round  the  streets  from  town  to  town 

banging  cymbals  and  castanets  and  carrying  with  them  the  Syrian 

2 

goddess,  whom  they  force  to  beg  their  bread  for  them."''  This 
buyer  curses  the  auctioneer:  51  Oh’  you  deaf  and  dumb  carcase,  you 
crazy-crier,  may  the  Goddess  of  Syria,  the  all-powerful,  the 
all-mother,  and  the  holy  Sabadius  and  Bellona,  and  the  mother 


of  Vount  Ida,  and  our  lady  Venus  and  her  beloved  Adonis,  strike 
you  blind  for  all  these  rascally  jests  with  which  you  have  been 
making  such  play  against  me."  While  the  action  is  in  Thessaly, 
the  theme  is  clearly  borrowed  from  Lucian.  The  buyer  is  named 


1.  H~  E.  Butler,  translator,  The  Tfetamorphoses  or  Golden  Ass 

of  Apuieius  of  Vadaura,  Oxford,  Clarendon,  1910,  Bk.  1,1. 

Ibid.  , Bk.  VIII  3.  Ibid..  Bk.  VIII. 


Philebus.  He  takes  the  ass  home,  likewise,  to  "nothing  more 

nor  less  than  a band  of  eunuchs,  who  forthwith  lifted  up  their 

1 

cracked  and  womanish  voices." 

"The  next  day  they  arrayed  themselves  in  robes  of  many 
colours  and  daubed  their  faces  hideously  with  some  filthy  pig- 
ment and  smeared  their  eyes  with  paint.  Then  they  went  forth 
wearing  turbans,  and  saffron  cloaks,  and  raiment  of  linen  and 
silk.  Some  were  clad  in  white  tunics  dj^ed  ?/ith  purple  stripes 
that  ran  lance-like  in  all  directions.  They  had  a girdle  about 
their  loins  and  yellow  shoes  upon  their  feet.  They  placed  the 
goddess,  covered  with  a silken  veil,  upon  my  back  and  then, 
baring  their  arms  to  the  shoulders,  and  brandishing  huge  swords 
and  axes,  they  leaped  forth  in  revel  rout,  while  the  strains  of 
the  pipe  maddened  them  to  a maniac  dance.  After  visiting  not  a 
few  poor  cottages,  they  came  to  a rich  man’s  country  house.  The 
moment  they  entered  it,  they  raised  a chorus  of  discordant  howls 
and  rushed  madly  all  through  the  house,  with  bowed  heads  and 
necks  that  writhed  with  snaky  motion.  They  whirled  their 
hanging  curls,  till  they  stood  out  in  a circle,  and  ever  and 
anon  they  bit  their  own  sinew^s  with  their  teeth.  At  last  when 
they  had  done  this  for  some  time,  they  began  each  of  them  to 
slash  their  arms  with  the  two-edged  knives  which  they  carried. 
Meanwhile  one  of  them  raved  more  wildly  than  the  rest;  a deep 
and  frequent  panting,  that  seemed  to  come  from  his  very 
heartstrings,  burst  from  him,  as  though  he  were  filled  with  the 
breath  of  some  divinity,  and  he  feigned  a frenzy  that  racked  his 


1.  Ibid.,  VIII,  26 


whole  being.  As  if,  forsooth,  the  presence  of  the  gods  instead 
of  making  men  better  were  wont  to  make  them  feeble  and  sickly.' 

I would  have  you  note,  moreover,  what  reward  he  won  thereby  frcm 
the  providence  of  heaven.  He  began  to  utter  noisy  prophecies, 
to  attack  and  upbraid  himself  with  false  accusations  of  having 
transgressed  in  some  manner  against  the  laws  of  their  holy  faith 
he  went  further,  he  demanded  that  his  own  hands  should  exact 
the  just  penalty  for  his  sins  and  wickedness.  Then  seizing  the 
scourge,  which  these  eunuch  priests  continually  carry  with  them, 
and  which  is  made  of  a large  tassel  of  long  woolen  strings,  set 
at  intervals  with  numerous  knucklebones  of  sheep,  he  dealt 
himself  the  most  savage  blows  from  its  knotted  lashes.  It  was  a 
marvel  to  see  with  what  imperturbability  he  bore  the  pain  of  the 
blows.  You  might  have  seen  the  ground  grow  wet  with  the  foul 
blood  that  flowed  from  these  effeminate  fellows,  as  they  gashed 
themselves  with  swords  or  lashed  themselves  with  the  scourge. 
Indeed  it  filled  me  with  no  small  solicitude  to  see  such  lavish 
effusion  of  blood  from  so  many  wounds.  For  I began  to  fear  that 
the  stomach  of  this  strange  goddess  might  have  a craving  for 
asses'  blood,  just  as  some  men  have  a craving  for  asses'  milk. 
But  when  at  last  they  were  worn  out,  or  at  least  had  enough  of 
this  self-inflicted  torture,  they  gave  pause  to  their 
butchery,  and  collected  in  the  capacious  folds  of  their  robes 
the  coins  of  bronze,  aye  and  of  silver,  which  the  spectators 
vied  in  offering.  They  received  also  a jar  of  wine,  milk, 

cheeses,  some  corn  and  fine  wheaten  meal,  while  there  were 
also  some  persons  who  presented  barley  for  him  that  carried 


the  goddess.  All  these  offerings  they  greedily  swept  together 

and  stuffing  them  into  bags  specially  made  to  hold  their  gains, 

loaded  them  upon  my  back.  As  a result  I carried  a double  load, 

and  at  one  and  the  same  time  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a walk- 

1 

ing  storehouse  and  a traveling  shrine.” 

The  next  section  tells  of  '’horrible  debauchery"  of  the 
group  at  a banquet,  intemperate  and  unchaste.  The  group  goes 
on  from  place  to  place  and,  "There  the  chief  citizen  of  the 
place,  who  was  in  any  case  of  a religious  disposition  and  had  a 
special  reverence  for  the  goddess,  on  hearing  the  tinkling  of 
cymbals,  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  the  soft  strains  of  Phrygian 

melody,  leapt  up  and  ran  forth  to  meet  us.  To  give  hospitality 

2 

to  the  goddess  was  the  crown  of  all  his  prayers." 

Later:  "I  was  loaded  once  again  with  the  holy  emblems, 
and  led  forth  into  the  road  to  the  sound  of  castanets  and  cym- 
bals, to  go  my  round  begging  from  marketplace  to  marketplace. 

At  last,  after  visiting  many  cottages  and  hamlets,  we  came  to  a 
village...  There  these  immaculate  priests  stayed  for  some  days, 
and  after  battening  on  the  munificence  of  the  public,  and  being 
crammed  almost  to  bursting  with  the  rewards  lavished  on  them 
for  their  prophecies,  devised  a new  method  of  filling  their 
pockets.  They  selected  one  single  response,  such  as  would  suit 
most  events,  and-  to  the  crowds  that  came  to  consult  them  on 
various  subjects,  they  gave  the  following  response  --  with  their 

1.  Ibid.,  VIII 

2.  Ibid.,  VIII 
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tongue  in  their  cheeks.  The  oracle  was  as  follows: — 

With  oxen  yoked  men  plough  the  stubborn  soil, 

That  fertile  harvests  may  reward  their  toil. 

Then  if  any  came  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether  he  should 

marry,  they  said  that  their  response  was  quite  conclusive,  for 

it  meant  that  they  should  lie  yoked  in  wedlock  to  produce  fertile 

harvests  of  children.  If  a man  inquired  whether  he  should  buy 

e property,  they  replied  that  the  oracle  had  good  reason  for 

mentioning  oxep&nd  the  yoke  and  fields  rich  in  increase.  If  one 

was  doubtful  whether  to  set  forth  on  a jiourney  and  sought 

divine  sanction,  they  answered  that  the  mildest  of  four-footed 

beasts  were  already  yoked  to  convey  him,  while  the  mention  of 

the  fruits  of  the  soil  promised  him  profit.  Did  one  who 

contemplated  going  to  the  wars  or  the  pursuit  of  a band  of 

robbers  inquire  whether  his  expedition  would  prosper,  they 

argued  that  the  oracle  most  clearly  presaged  victory,  for  they 

would  subdue  their  foemen*s  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  win 

plenteous  and  rich  booty  from  their  spoils." 

"By  this  humorous  and  ingenious  method  of  divination 

they  scraped  together  no  small  amount  of  money.  But  at  last, 

after  having  given  this  answer  to  continuous  inquiries  till 

they  wearied  of  the  jest,  they  once  more  set  out  upon  their 
1 

journeyings. " 

At  last  they  were  put  upon  for  stealing  a golden  cup 
from  the  ’'other  of  the  Sods,  the  cup  being  found  in  the  bosom 
of  the  goddess  in  the  ass's  burden.  ~juot  even  the  evidence 


1.  Ibid.,  VIII. 
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of  their  nefarious  deed  availed  to  a, bash  or  terrify  these  filthy 

fellows,  but  they  began  to  jest  with  lying  laughter:  fIt  is  a 

cruel  -injustice, f they  cried,  *such  as  is  only  too  often  the 

fate  of  innocent  menj  Just  for  the  sake  of  one  tiny  cup, 

presented  Tby  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  to  her  sister  the  Syrian 

Goddess,  as  a gift  from  host  to  guest,  the  priests  of  the  faith 

1 

are  summoned  like  criminals  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.'" 

But  it  r was  no  use.  They  were  imprisoned,  and  their  ass  was 
sold  and  knew  them  no  more. 

iii.  In  the  Adonis  and  Related  Cults 

Especially  strong  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palestinian 
territory  were  the  fertility  cults  of  Adonis  and  related  Ba'al 
cults.  Adonis  is  a title  meaning  "lord”,  as  Ba'al  is  a title 
meaning  "lord"  or  "possessor-.  The  proper  name  of  Adonis  is 

probably  originally  that  of  the  Babylonian  (earlier  Sumerian) 

* 

god  Tammuz.  Adonis  or  Ba'al  is  closely  associated  with  the 
fertility  goddess  Astarte,  variously  sister  or  lover  of  the 
young  god,  who  is  killed  and  brought  to  life  again  with  the 
seasons.  Ecstatic  prophecy  in  these  cults  is  attested  in  the 
earliest  documents  we  have  concerning  such  activity. 

Our  earliest  record  of  ecstatic  prophecy  is  from  the 
papyrus  report  of  an  Egyptian  traveler,  telling  of  experiences 
in  Byblos  (Gebal)  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon  about 
1100  B.  C.,  during  the  period  of  Israel's  judges.  Byblos  was 


1.  Ibid.,  VIII 

2.  See  Erazer,  J.  G. , The  Golden  Bough;  Part  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.1-15 
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1 

an  early  center  of  the  worship  of  Adonis.  Wenamon  mentions  its 

2 

king  as  Zakar-Ba'al,  "Baal  Remembers".  Wenamon  was  having  a 

disnute  m th  the  authorities  about  leaving  the  harbor.  He 

^ 2 

relates; 

"How  when  he  sacrificed  to  his  gods  . . . , the  god 
seized  one  of  his  noble  youths,  making  him  frenzied,  so  that  he 
said;  ’Bring  (the  god)  hither!  Bring  the  messenger  of  Amon  who 
hath  him.  Send  him  and  let  him  go. ’ 

"How  while  the  frenzied  youth  continued  in  frenzy  during 

I 

this  night,  I found  a ship  for  Egypt  . , .etc."  The  ecstatic 

condition  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a man  with  gesticulat- 

3 

ing  arms  and  moving  feet. 

Here  is  a man  in  religious  frenzy  from  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  and  continuing  through  the  night,  a youth, 
a noble,  articulate  in  his  frenzy,  and  given  heed  by  the  king. 

Of  music  or  of  other  ec statics  we  hear  nothing  in  this  brief 
and  incidental  mention.  But  other  parallels  and  the  fact  that 
it  took  place  at  a public  function  lead  us  to  suspect  that  an 
ecstatic  group  may  have  been  involved.  Lucian  of  Samosata  in 
his  Be_  Syria  Pea  (6ff. ) mentions  orgies  in  the  temple  of  the 

l 

goddess  at  Byblos.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantine 

destroyed  the  sanctuary  of  Astarte  at  Aphaca  on  account  of  the 

4 

flagitious  character  of  its  worship. 

^ 1.  Frazer,  J.  G.,  Op.  Cit.,  Part  IV.  Vol.  I,  p.  13 

2.  Barton,  G.  A.,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  411.;Phila. , 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Fifth  Edition,  Sept.,  1927. 

3.  IIMlscher,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  133. 

4.  Frazer,  J.  G.,  Op.  Cit.,  IV,  I,  p.  28.  From  Eusebius,  Life 

of  Constantine.  Ill,  55. 


The  cult  of  the  Tyrian  Ba'al  gives  us  specially  rich 


examples  of  ecstasy.  Holscher  quotes  from  Heliodorus  a 
description  of  an  ecstatic  dance  of  Tyrian  seamen  at  a 
sacrifice:  "Und  ich  liesz  sie  dort  zurflck  bei  ihren  Blftten  und 
Tftnzen,  die  sie  bei  der  hurtigen  Musick  der  Pektiden  nach 
S-ssyrischer  (d.i.  syrischer)  7/eise  hflpf end  ausfflhiten,  bald  ia 
leichten  Sprflngen  sich  emporschnellend,  bald  bestftndig  auf  dem 
Erdboden  (mit  gebogenem  Kniej  hinkend  und  mit  Drehung  des 
ganzen  Kflrpers,  wie  die  Bessessenen,  im  Kreise  herumwirbelnd.  " 

It  is  the  cult  of  the  Tyrian  Ba’al  that  invades  north 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Jezebel  of  Tyre  queen  of  Israel,  reputed 

to  have  kept  four  hundred  fifty  prophets  of  Ba’al  and  four 

2 

hundred  prophets  of  the  goddess  at  her  table.  It  is  with  them 
that  Elijah  arranges  his  contest  on  Mt.  Carmel.  "And  Elijah 
said  to  the  prophets  of  Ba‘al,  uhoose  you  one  bullock  for  your- 
selves, and  dress  it  first;  for  ye  are  many;  and  call  on  the 
hame  of  your  god,  but  put  no  fire  under.  And  they  took  the 
bullock  which  was  given  them,  and  they  dressed  it  and  called  on 
the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  saying,  0 Baal, 
hear  us.  But  there  was  no  voice  nor  any  that  answered.  And  they 
leaped  (margin,  B.  V.  "or,  limped")  about  the  altar  which  was 
made.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and 
said.  Cry  aloud;  for  he  is  a god:  either  he  is  musing,  or  he  is 
gone  aside,  or  he  is  on  a journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth 
and  must  be  awaked.  And  they  cneu  aloud  and  cut  themselves 

1.  Quoted  in  H01scher,Op.  Cit.,  p.  152,  from  Aetheopica  of 

Heliodorus,  IV, 6. 

2.  I Kings: 18: 19. 


after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lances,  till  the  blood 

gushed  out  upon  them.  And  it  was  so,  when  mid-day  was  past, 

that  they  prophesied  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the 

evening  oblation;  but  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to 

1 

answer,  nor  any  that  regarded.” 

Here  is  group  ecstasy  at  time  of  sacrifice,  with  dahcingj 
raving,  and  self -laceration.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
limping  motion  to  the  dance.  The  only  words  we  hear  are  the  plea 
to  the  god,  "0  Baal,  hear  us."  The  phrase  "after  their  manner", 
suggests  that  self-laceration  was  characteristic  of  them  and 

also  that  it  was  strange  and  perhaps  abhorrent  to  the  Elijah 

2 

party  who  ?/rote  the  narrative.  Hfllscher  points  out  in  this 
case  as  well  as  that  of  v/enamon's  story  the  god  who  is  worshiped 
is  the  male  deity,  whereas  in  other  cases  we  find  these  orgies 
in  association  with  the  Mother  Goddess.  But  this  need  not 
surprise  us,  for  Baal  or  Adonis  is  the  figure  closely 
associated  with  the  Mother  Goddess  as  son  or  lover,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  cult.  If  in  Hierapolis  it  is  the  female  goadess 
who  is  worshiped  thus  rather  than  A dad  the  male,  this  is 
because  A dad  is  not  the  son-lover  but  a god  of  different 
origin  and  background.  In  this  account  of  Jezebel’s  prophets 
of  Baal  it  is  significant  that  these  ecstatics  are  at  the  very 
court  of  north  Israel  and  are  officially  accepted  religious 
leaders  with  a large  following,  though  they  are  distinctly  a 
foreign  importation. 


1.  I Kings  18:25-29 

2.  Op.  Cit . , p.  134 
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The  use  of  music  and  dancing  to  produce  an  ecstatic 
state  was  common  to  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Syria  from  early  times, 
It  probably  came  from  Thrace  through  Phrygia.  Its  sexual 
excesses  and  self-mutilation,  however,  were  not  present  in 
Thrace  and  were  not  in  evidence  at  first  in  Asia  Minor.  Sexual 
orgies  were  found  in  Syria  in  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Mother 
Goddess,  though  of  the  god  of  Hittite  origin.  The  ecstasy 
was  common  in  the  cult  of  Adonis  with  accompaniment  of  sexual 
excess  and  in  that  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  with  accompaniment  of 
self-laceration.  It  is  significant  for  the  understanding  of 
such  prophets  as  Hosea  to  realize  that  sexual  excesses  were  at 
their  worst  near  Palestine,  and  to  remember  that  Hep ding 
assumes  that  these  and  the  lacerations  were  of  Semitic  origin. 
But,  at  any  rate,  this  group  ecstasy,  associated  as  it  is  with 
the  fertility  emphasis,  is  not  from  the  desert  inheritance  of 
the  Semites,  but  from  the  agricultural  culture  of  the  settled 
territories.  It  comes  into  Israel  from  Canaan,  Syria  and 
Phoenicia. 


k 


b.  The  Penetration  of  the  Fertility  Cults  in 

Israel *s  Religion 

i . The  fixture  of  Peoples 

The  Israelites,  coming  into  a country  of  more  developed 
agricultural  and  commercial  civilization,  were  inevitably 
aff  ected  by  its  ideals  and  practices.  Its  fertility  cults  had 
the  very  motive  of  better  crop  production.  Moreover  the  worship 
was  directed  toward  the  lord  (adonis),  possessor  (ba’alj  or 
king  (moleck)  of  the  land.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  newcomers  would  adopt  the  methods  to  be  learned  from  the 
inhabitants,  even  to  worship  their  gods  or  identify  their  own 
God  with  the  local  gods,  then  worshipping  him  according  to  the 
local  rites?  We  should  not  expect  this,  to  be  sure,  if  we 
accepted  the  account  of  most  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  which 
represents  Joshua  as  exterminating  the  whole  population  of 
Canaan:  MSo  Joshua  smote  all  the  land,  the  hill  country  and  the 
south,  and  the  lowland,  and  the  slopes,  and  all  their  kings:  he 
left  none  remaining,  but  he  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed, 
as  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  commanded. But  other  records 
are  illuminating,  realistic  rather  than  idealistic  in  tone. 

"And  they  drove  not  out  the  Canaanites  that  dv/elt  in  Gezer:  but 
the  Canaanites  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim  unto  this  day,  and 

p 

are  become  servants  to  do  taskwork.”  The  first  chapter  of 


1.  Joshua  1C: 40 


2.  Josh.  16:10  cf.  17:12-18. 
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Judges  specifies  various  forms  of  mixture  of  the  peoples:  "And 
Jehovah  was  with  Judah;  and  he  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hill  country;  for  he  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  . . , and  the  children 
of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day."*1-  In  some  cases  the 
Canaanites  were  eventually  put  to  taskwork; 2 3 but  in  scsne  cases 
the  Israelites  "dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land"  with  the  Canaanites  apparently  dominant  in  number  if 

•Z, 

not  in  power/  These  accounts  have  the  stamp  of  direct  evidence 

("unto  this  day"),  while  the  opposing  records  are  clearly 

national  self-glorification,  expanding  the  traditions  that  grew 

from  the  destruction  of  some  cities.  These  peoples  naturally 

intermarried;  and  the  result  was  a composite  population.  The 

mixture  of  peoples  in  later  Israel  is  stated  baldly  and 

extremely  by  Ezekiel:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem: 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  the  Canaanite;  the 

4 

Amorite  was  thy  father,  and  thy  mother  was  a Hittite." 

Israelite  and  Canaanite  elements  were  mixed,  in  a mixed  race. 


* 


1* Vss.  19-21 

2 Vss.  28,30,53,34 

3 Vss.  31-34 
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Ezekiel  16:3 


ii.  The  Mixture  of  Cults  and  the  Influence 


of  the  Fertility  Pattern 


This  racial  mixture  would  be  expected  to  bring  a 
religious  and  cultual  mixture.  Did  it  do  so?  Let  us  examine 
the  chief  features  of  the  cults  prevalent  in  and  around  Canaan, 
and  note  what  evidences  we  may  have  of  their  incorporation 
among  the  Israelites. 

S.  H.  Hooke  says: 

"Now  the  various  gods  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  in  Canaanite  inscriptions  and  monu- 
ments are  not  isolated  phenomena,  mere  detached  products  of 
early  theological  speculation.  They  form  part  of  a pattern; 
this  is  illustrated  best  of  all  by  the  constant  interchange 
of  their  foims,  names  and  functions  observable  throughout 
the  whole  area  under  discussion.  We  find  Canaanite 
Astartes,  or  Ashtoreths  with  Hathor  characteristics:  Resheph, 
Haded,  Teshub,  and  Her gal  closely  resembling  one  another  in 
fora  and  attributes.  Hence  the  presence  of  these  gods  and 
goddesses  is  in  itself  important  evidence  for  the  existence 
In  Canaan  of  the  same  general  pattern  of  myth  and  ritual 
already  described  in  the  preceding  essays  of  the  present 
volume.  When  the  Hebrews  came  into  contact  v/ith  Canaanite 
culture  the  process  of  disintegration  [of  the  pattern}  had, 
no  doubt,  been  at  work  for  centuries,  but  it  is  a legitimate 
inference  from  the  general  similarity  of  fora  and  attribute 
which  we  find  among  the  gods  of  the  ancient  East  that  very 
much  the  same  pattern  of  daily  offerings,  Seasonal  Festivals, 
and  private  rituals  was  going  on  in  Canaan  as  in 
Mesopotamia  from  2000  to  1000  B.  C."1 


In  this  same  volume,  nooke  himself  summarizes  the 
o 

pattern  as  follows: 


1 Myth  and  Ritual,  p.  77 


2 


Ibid. , p.  8. 


"The  annual  festival  which  ?yas  the  centre  and  climax  of 
all  the  religious  activities  of  the  year  contained  the 
f&lowing  elements: 

a)  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  god. 

b ) The  recitation  or  symbolic  representation  of  the  myth 
of  creation. 

c)  The  ritual  combat,  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  god 
over  his  enemies  was  depicted. 

d)  The  sacred  marriage. 

e)  The  triumphal  procession  in  which  the  king  played  the 
part  of  the  god  SiLlowed  by  a train  of  lesser  gods  or 
visiting  divinities. 

"These  elements  might  vary  in  different  localities  and 
at  different  periods,  some  being  more  strongly  stressed 
than  others  but  they  constitute  the  underlying  skeleton,  so 
to  speak,  not  only  of  such  seasonal  rituals  as  the  great  New 
Year  Festivals,  but  also  of  coronation  rituals,  initiation 
ceremonies,  and  may  even  be  discerned  in  occasional  rituals 
such  as  spells  against  demons  and  various  diseases." 


These  cults  were  fertility  cults,  and  we  have  already 
noted  the  place  of  sexual  rites  which  were  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  sacfed  marriage  and  the  fruitfulness  of  earth  aid 
all  of  life.  Associated  with  them  in  the  West  were  the 
ecstatic  bands,  though  these  were  not  in  evidence  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria. 

Do  we  find  evidence  of  the  penetration  of  the  pattern  in 
Israel  itself?  There  are  maiiy  clear  indications. 

a.  Prohibitions  and  Taboos 
Hooke  mentions  various  prohibitions  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  argue  the  prevalence  of  the  practices 
associated  v/ith  the  pattern.  Among  them  are: 
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1 ' 

1.  Seething  a kid  in  its  mother’s  milk^  This,  far  from 
being  an  indication  of  desert  origins,  is  found  in  Orphic  ritual 
in  Italy,  and  was  probably  connected  with  Dionysiac  and  Iteirian 
initiatory  rituals  and  widespread  ritual  pattern  of  the 

p 

deification  of  the  king, 

2.  Steps  on  an  altar, ’’which  were  associated  with  the 

ritual  of  the  deification  of  the  king. 

4 

3.  Incest.  Incestuous  royal  marriages,  symbolizing  the 
divine  marriage,  were  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  fertility 
religions. 

5 

4.  Sacred  prostitution  and  sodomy  were  deeply  ingrained 

g 

practices  in  neighboring  religions  and  clearly  prevalent  in 

7 

Israel  under  their  influence. 

b.  Temple  Arrangements 

There  are  also  evidences  from  temple  arrangements  taken 
over  bodily  or  imitated  from  the  fertility  cults.  S.  A.  Cooke 
Ls  quoted  in  relation  to  the  newly  excavated  temple  at  Beth-Shan: 
MWe  pass  imperceptibly  from  the  pre-Israelite  temples  of  the 
Egyptian  period  to  the  Greek  age.  There  is  nothing  distinctively 

Israelite  or  Jewish;  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  been  content  to 

6 

Q 

ise  the  older  building”  The  arrangements  of  these  buildings 

1.  Ex.  34:26  and  23:19  5.  Deut.  23:17  and  18 

2.  Hooke,  0£.  Cit.,  p.  71  6.  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syria,  6. 

3.  Ex.  20:26;  Dt.  2.7:5f.  7.  Is.  2:22;  II  Kings  23:7 

4.  Lev.  18  Amos  2.:7f;  Ho  sea  4:14 

8.  In  Hooke,  Op.  Cit. ,p.76« 
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thus  taken  over  would  imply  the  taking  over  of  elaborate 
sacrificial  rituals  that  went  with  them.  It  will  be  especially 
instructive  to  note  that  the  intemixture  of  cult  practices  is 
true  not  only  of  the  high-places,  local  sanctuaries,  which  the 
Deuteronomic  law  opposed  as  impure,  but  also  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  itself.  E.  J.  Hollis,  with  careful  study  of  the  re- 
cords and  the  axis  line  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
relation  to  the  line  from  the  Rock  of  the  Temple  to  the  point  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  on  the  Mount  of  Olives'^  shows 
the  temple  to  have  been  oriented  to  the  rising  sun  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the 


dedication  of  the  temple  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
September  25th,  at  the  moment  of  the  sun-light  pouring  into  the 
holy  of  holies.2 *  (Von  Gall  thought  that  the  founding  of  the 


temple  was  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place 

on  May  22nd,  948  B.  C.)  5 Hollis  points  out  that  one  name  of 

Benjamin,  in  whose  territory  Jerusalem  was  situated,  was 
4 

Ben-oni,  and  On  was  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  center  of  the  ain 
worship  of  Re.  But  from  the  Ganaanite  side  also  we  have  evi- 
dence of  an  ancient  sun-cult  at  Jerusalem,  associated  with 
fertility  religion.  One  of  the  myths  of  the  tablets  found 


"^Numbers  19:1-10  See  Hollis  in  Myth  and  Ritual  .ppqi^ 

2 1 Kings  8:10.  See  Suggen,  E.  H. , Israel’s  Debt  to  Egypt. 

London,  Epworth  Pr4ss,  1928,  pp.  103-llTT 

5 Myth  and  Ritual,  p.87f  4Ibid.  , P-  87  and  Gen.  35:18. 
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recently  at  Ras  Shamra  and  dating  from  about  1200  B.  C.  tells  of 
Aleion,  god  of  sky,  wind  and  rain  (son  of  Baal ) killed  by  his 
antagonist  Mot,  saved  by  his  sister  Anat  (cf.  Anathoth  and 
Beth-anat)  with  a ritual  symbolic  of  agricultural  actions. 

Aleion  is  made  king  and  judge,  with  a throne  from  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  prepared  by  Asherat  who  sits  at  his  right1.  Now  Aleion 
is  clearly  El  Elyon,  "God  Most  High,  Possessor 
of  Heaven  and  earth.",  worshipped  by  Melchizedek,  High  Priest 

p % 

and  religious  king  of  Salem,  by  Abram,  and  by  Balaam? 

Nov/ Melchizedek ’s  name  also  implies  a relationship  to 
the  god  Melech,  of  whom  W.  H.  Bennet  says,"Melech  like  Baal, 

Adon,  Mama,  Implies  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
god  over  his  people.  The  offerings  by  fire,  the  identity 
with  Baal,  and  the  fact  that  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  Malik 
and  at  Palmyra  Malach-bel,  were  sun-gods,  suggest  that  Melech 
was  a fire  or  sun-god."4  The  mixture  of  this  cult  of  Melech 
with  that  of  Yahweh  is  well  attested.5  It  was  this  god  of  the 
Ammonites  whose  heavy  golden  crown  David  placed  on  his  own  head 


Hooke,  Op . Git. , pp.  79ff. 


2 


Genesis  16:18-22 


^Numbers  24:16 

4 

Art.  "Molech,  Moloch",  A Dictionary  of  the  Bible , .James 
Hastings,  ed.,  Vol.  Ill  (Copyright  1900 ) , p.  416; 


5I  Kings  5:33;  II  Kings  23:13:  Dt.  12:31;  Lev. 
II  Kings  16:3;  21:6;  23:10;  Jer.  19;  Zeph.  1:5;  Ez. 


18:21:20:2-5; 

23:37-39. 


at  the  capture  of  Rabbah^thus  symbolizing  his  own  identity 

2 

with  the  divinity  as  king.  It  may  well  have  been  part  of  the 
same  political  astuteness  that  caused  David  to  add  to  his 
religious  strength  not  merely  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  king 
Saul  Iv/hom  he  revered  as  God’s  anointed)  , but  also  the 
religious  prestige  of  Jerusalem  with  its  long  line  of  priest 
kings.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Sayce,  commenting  on  the 
variant  account  in  II  Samuel  21:19,  (that  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem 
slew  Goliath  the  giant)  that  perhaps  David  was  called 
Elhanan  until  he  took  over  with  Jerusalem  the  name  used 
previously  by  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Dodo  or  "Beloved  One" 

( = David)* 2 * 4 5. 

5 

According  to  Hooke,  it  was  part  of  the  prevalent  pattern 
of  the  fertility  religions  that  the  king  and  queen  were  god  and 
goddess  of  fertility,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  its 

•*•11  Samuel  12:30 

2See  Erazer,  Ojd.  Cit. , I,  p.  19. 

^1  Samuel  26:11. 

4Erazer,  Ad  loc. 

5 Op . Cit. , p.  37. 
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"beasts  was  thought  to  be  closely  associated  with  them.  The  god 

inhabited  their  persons  in  the  ceremony  of  the  sacred  marriage, 

and  the  coronation  of  the  reigning  king  was  the  coronation  of 

the  resurrected  and  reigning  god  in  person.  What  a light  this 

throws  on  the  later  prophetic  opposition  to  the  monarchy  in 
1 

Israel.’  The  temple  arrangements,  then,  and  not  least  those  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  itself,  nay  the  very  adoption  of  that 
place  for  the  religious  center,  indicate  the  strong  influence 
of  the  fertility  and  sun  cults  on  the  Israelite  relgion. 


c.  Cult  Directions  and  Ritual 

Directions  as  to  ritual  and  practices  of  the  cults  also 

show  definite  influence  in  Israel.  The  recent  discoveries  at 

Has  Shamra  indicate  that  much  that  has  been  thought  to  be 

either  of  desert  or  of  late  priestly  origin  in  the  Old 

Testament  is  really  closely  parallel  with  or  identical  with  the 

• 2 

fertility  religion  in  or  about  Palestine.  The  same  is  clear 
from  Dussaud’s  study  of  the  Canaanite  origins  of  Israel’s 

3 

sacrificial  system,  which  proves  a close  correspondence  of  the 


* 


1 Ho sea  8:4  and  14:10. 

2 American  Journal  of  Archaeology  f v0l.  jjxvi  (1954).  Also 
Friedrich,  Joh. , Ras  Schamra,  Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1935. 
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sacrificial  tariffs  of  ancient  Carthage  (of  Phoenician  origin) 
with  those  of  the  priestly  codes  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
correspondence  extending  so  far  into  details  as  surely  not  to 
he  accidental. 

The  probable  Canaanite  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernac- 
les or  "Booths"  is  further  illuminated  by  comparing  a partial 
account  of  it  by  Oesterley  with  a water  rite  at  Hierapolis. 
Lucian  tells  that  at  the  greatest  celebration  of  the  year  at 
Hieraoplis,  water  is  brought  from  the  Euphrates  by  the  priests 
in  sealed  vessels  and  poured  out  in  the  temple,  down  an  under- 


1 

ground  chasm.  it  is  startling  to  compare  Oesterley1  s 
description  of  the  water-drawing  ceremony  mentioned  in  the 


Mishnah,  a sort  of  rain  charm,  he  thinks,  probably  part  of  the 
processional  of  coronation  of  Yahweh  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernaclea 
"Water  was  brought  in  a golden  pitcher  frcan  the  pool  of  Siloam; 
then  a procession  was  formed,  and  with  singing  accompanied  by 
musical  instruments,  it  passed  up  into  the  temple.  Here  the 
water,  together  with  a wine  oblation,  v/as  solemnly  poured  out 

by  the  priest  beside  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  the 

2 

congregation. " It  is  interesting  to  note  also  in  this 

connection  that  the  rock  altars  at  Gezer,  Megiddo  and  Jerusalem 

had  channels  through  which  liquid  could  flow  down  through  and 
3 

below. 


Recent  studies  of  "Canaanite  Psalmody"  of  the  Tell-el- 


1.  De  Lea  Syria,  13  and  48. 

2.  S.  H.  Hooke,  ed. , T!yth  and  Ritual,  Easay  entitled,  "Early 

Hebrew  Festival  Rituals",  by  W.  E.  Oesterly.  Cf.  Pss.  46:4 
and  33:7. 

5.  Barton^G,  JL.,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible . 5th  Edition,  p^.83f . 
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Amarna  tablets  concern  addresses  to  the  king  who  represented  the 
divinity.  These  addresses  reveal  a rich  inheritance  of 
psalmody  and  of  theology  permeating  the  Canaanite  cults  at  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  invasion,  a heritage  clearly  passed  on  even 


i 

in  almost  identical  phrase  and  thought  into  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 

The  fertility  rite  of  the  sacred  marriage  also  had  its 

effect  in  Israel.  Among  the  accompaniements  of  the  pattern  of 

the  sacred  marriage  of  the  god  and  goddess  as  the  source  of  all 

fertility,  were  first  of  all  the  sacred  marriage  of  the  king 

and  queen  as  representatives  of  the  deities,  and  then  the 

union  of  worshipers  with  attendants  of  the  goddess,  the 

kedeshoth  or  sacred  prostitutes.  In  this  practice  sacred 

4 

prostitution  was  common,  as  we  have  noted,  at  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  fertility  religions.  it  is  certain  that  this  practice 
came  into  Israel  and  even  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
in  Eli’s  time  in  the  temple  at  Shiloh:  “Now  Eli  was  old;  and 
he  heard  all  that  his  sons  did  unto  all  Israel,  and  ho w that 
they  lay  with  the  v/omen  that  did  service  at  the  door  of  the 

r\ 

tent  of  meeting.”  Amos  found  the  practice  demoralizing  North 

Israel:  "A  man  and  his  father  go  unto  the  same  maiden,  to 

profane  my  holy  name,  and  they  lay  themselves  down  beside  every 

3 

altar  upon  clothes  taken  in  pledge.”  Hosea  finds  it  eating 
deeply  into  the  moral  life  and  mental  acutness  of  the  people: 
"They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  burn 


1.  Leslie,  E.  A.,  Old  Testament  Religion,  p.  134  and  ff. 

2.  I Samuel  2:22. 

3.  Amos  2:7,8.  r ..  ^ 

4.  Cf.  also  Fraser,  Op.Cit.  IY.I.p<38  and  LKm£s  Zo:7 
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incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars  and  terebinths, 
because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good:  therefore  your  daughters 
play  the  harlot,  and  your  brides  committ  adultery.  I will  not 
punish  your  daughters  when  they  play  the  harlot,  nor  your 
brides  when  they  committ  adultery;  for  the  men  themselves  go 
apart  with  harlots,  and  they  sacrifice  with  the  prostitutes; 


and  the  people  that  doth  not  understand  shall  be  overthrown. " 
Hosea  takes  the  idea  of  the  sacred  marriage  and  spiritualizes 

it  as  the  relation  between  Yahweh,  the  giver  of  all  fruitful- 

2 

ness  and  life,  and  his  unfaithful  wife,  Israel. 


We  have  summarized  enough  of  the  evidence,  from  mixture 


of  populations,  from  evidences  of  temple  arrangements,  from 
rites  and  prohibitions,  to  indicate  that  the  pattern  of  the 
fertility  religions  of  western  Asia  was  deeply  influential  in 
the  religion  of  Israel  even  under  the  name  of  Yahweh. 

iii.  The  Influence  from  Ecstatic  Prophecy 

a*  IH  the  Time  of  Samuel  and  Saul 
With  this  background  let  us  now  study  this  influence, 
its  extent  and  limits,  in  the  realm  of  ecstatic  prophecy. 

The  first  mention  of  ecstatic  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  I Samuel  10:5-13,  where  Saul  is  TBent  *>y 
Samuel  to  meet  a band  of  ecstatics 


1 


according  to  the  same  source  himseli  a,  -mew*  ux  ..  v 


1.  Hosea  4:13,14 

2.  Chapter  2. 

3 . I Sam . 8 : 6 , 7 , 8 . 


» 
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and  "Seer"  ( 71 ) , a religious  clairvoyant  of  some  local 

2 

professional  reputation,  has  anointed  Saul  with  religious  rite 

3 

to  he  nrince  ( ~T"*  1 J ) over  Israel,  and  now  sends  him  to  meet 

• T 

the  hand  of  prophets,  apparently  expecting  they  will  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  youth.  "Aftefi  that  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  hill  of  God  where  is  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines:  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  art  come  thither  to  the  city, 
that  thou  shalt  meet  a hand  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the 
high  place  with  a psaltery,  and  a timbrel,  and  a pipe  and  a 
harp  before  them;  and  they  will  he  prophesying  ( ) : 

and  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  will  come  mightily  upon  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  he  turned  into  another 
man.  And  let  it  he  when  these  signs  are  come  unto  thee,  that 
thou  do  as  occasion  shall  serve  thee  ( Heb.,  do  for  thee  as  thy 
hand  shall  find);  for  God  is  with  thee.  . . And  when  the2/  came 
thither  to  the  hill,  behold  a hand  of  prophets  met  him;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among 
them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that  knew  him  beforetime, 
saw,  that,  behold,  he  prophesied  with  the  prophets,  then  the 
people  said  one  to  another,  \7hat  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the 
son  of  Kish?  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  And  one  of  the 
same  place  answered  and  said,  And  who  is  their  father?  Therefore 
it  became  a proverb,  I s Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  And  when 
he  had  made  an  end  of  prophesying,  he  came  to  the  high  place." 

1.  I Samuel  8:9 

2.  I Samuel  8:  7,  9,  15,  19,20  and  9:2,3, 5. 

3.  I Samuel  9:1. 
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Here  we  have  ecstatic  prophecy  with  rhythmic,  exciting 
music,  with  group  stimulus,  associated  with  a hill-top  place 
of  sacrifice.  The  ecstasy  is  surprisingly  contagious,  catching 
the  young  Saul  in  its  spirit  and  act.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  articulation  of  thought  or  speech.  The  practice  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Yahweh,  whose  spirit  ( ‘Q}'"))  comes 
mightily  upon  him,  turns  him  into  another  man  as  he  gives  him- 
self with  abandon  to  it^  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word 
nab  hi  ’ (tea  ) is  used  of  this  band  of  prophets  without  note 
or  apology.  Yet  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  noted  that  this  term 
did  not  originally  belong  with  those  to  whom  one  went  to  inquire 
of  God;  but  that  such  a man  as  Samuel  was  originally  called  a 
"seer"  (DHl):  "Before  time  in  Israel,  when  a man  went  to 
inquire  of  God,  thus  he  said,  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer;  for 
he  that  is  now  called  a Prophet  was  beforetime  ca-lled  a Seer. 

The  last  phrase  indicates  a later  fusion  of  influence  wherein 
at  the  writer's  time  the  word  nab hi ' would  have  been  used  for  a 
Samuel.  This  use  of  words  suggests  that  the  terra  nab hi ' was 
not  an  early  Israelite  term,  but  of  foreign  origin;  but  that 
the  functions  of  Israelite  seer  and  Canaanite  nab hi 1 were 
later  fused  under  the  term  nab hi  1 . 

This  account  may  be  regarded  as  showing  part  of  the 
process  of  fusion  in  operation.  The  high  place  from  which  the 
prophets  come  is  probably  now  used  for  Yahweh’ s worship,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  Canaanite 

1.  I Samuel  3:6,7. 

2.  I Samuel  9:9. 

3.  I Samuel  9:6. 
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sanctuaries  taken  over  with  little  change  of  ritual  and 
arrangements  (and  ritual  practices  persist  through  many  changes 
of  idea  content).  Since  Samuel  was  sending  the  one  destined  as 
prince  to  drive  out  the  enemies  of  the  nation  and  to  war 
mightily  against  the  Philistines,  and  since  there  was  at  this 
very  hill  a garrison  of  the  Philistines,  it  is  more  than  a mere 
guess  to  suppose  that  there  was  a stong  religio-nationalisiic 
fervor  in  this  ecstatic  dancing  march.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
we  have  here  a practice  taken  over  from  the  Canaanites  now 
■becoming  assimilated  in  the  population  and  associated  for  some 
time  now  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh  who  was  gaining  the 
characteristics  of  the  baal  or  possessor  of  the  land,  but  had 
by  no  means  lost  the  character  of  the  conquering  God  of  the 
Hosts  of  the  Israelites.  However  imperfect  the  fusion  may  have 
been,  it  would  be  the  more  natural  now  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  common  to  both  Canaanite  and  Israelite  elements,  namely 

1 

the  Philistines  now  encamped  at  the  very  hill  of  the  sanctuary. 
At  such  a point,  Samuel,  seer  and  man  of  God  of  the  old  school 
though  he  is,  is  great  enough  to  welcome  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  nebhi ' im . and  to  try  to  unite  their  influence 
with  his  to  awaken  the  young  Seul  religiously  and  nationalis- 
tically.  Samuel  trusts  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bands,  advising 
Saul  that  he  will  become  another  person,  and  then  should  act  out 
without  inhibition  the  impulses  that  will  come  to  him,  "for  God 
is  with  thee."  The  effect  was  as  Samuel  had  foreseen.  Hot  only 
did  he  immediately  become  as  one  of  the  prophets,  but  the  next 
1.  Cf.  I Samuell3: 5-7. 


thing  we  hear  from  this  same  early  and  more  reliable  source  is 

that  "the  Spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  Saul"  in  anger  at 

the  threats  of  the  Ammonites  against  Jabesh-Gilead,  so  that  he 

cut  up  his  oxen  and  sent  the  pieces  through  all  Israel  as  a 

religious  call:  "Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after 

Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen.  And  the  dread  of 

1 

Jehovah  fell  on  the  people,  and  they  came  out  as  one  man." 

We  may  compare  the  song  of  the  "prophetess"  Deborah  for  a similar 

call  to  the  help  of  Yahweh  against  the  mighty,  and  the  curse  on 

2 

those  who  do  not  respond.  Saul  was  an  unstable  personality, 

3 

susceptible  to  music,  whose  spirit  was  in  glorious  ascendancy 

so  long  only  as  he  was  clear  and  enthusiastic  in  his  religious 

life  and  associations*  When  he  fails  in  religious  duty  and 

4 

parts  with  Samuel,  the  deterioration  of  his  character  and 
personality  is  not  far  behind.  Precarious  as  it  is  to  try  to 
understand  a personality  with  no  more  documents  than  we  have 
for  Saul,  still  all  that  we  know  of  him  indicates  that  when 
Samuel  tried  to  unite  the  influence  of  the  ecstatics  with  his 
own  upon  Saul,  his  strategy  was  consummately  shrewd.  This  all 
deepens  our  impression  that  Samuel  is  here  deliberately 
bringing  together  the  influence  of  the  nabhi * and  of  the  seer 
for  both  religious  and  national  ends. 

Not  altogether  to  be  discarded  then,  even  for  direct 
history,  is  the  later  tradition  in  Samuel  19:13-24,  which  brings 


1.  l Samuel  11:6-7 

2.  Judges  5. 

3.  I Samuel  16:23. 

4.  I Samuel  15. 
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Saul,  Samuel  and  the  bands  into  association.  It  may  well  be 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  rests  on  some  reality. 

Here  Saul  sends  three  successive  sets  of  messengers  to  get  David 
at  Naioth  where  Samuel  is;  but  "when  they  saw  the  company  of  the 
prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as  head  over  them, 
the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they 
also  prophesied."  After  the  third  time,  Saul  went  himself 
(had  he  feared  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  went?);  and  "the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on  and  prophesied, 
until  he  came  to  Naioth  in  Hamah.  Anotfie  also  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  and  he  also  prophesied  before  Samuel,  and  lay  down 
naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they  say,  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?" 

This  passage  reads  like  a prophetic  glorification  of 
Samuel  and  may  need  to  be  discounted.  We  have  no  other 
evidence  of  ecstatic  group  activity  by  Samuel  himself.  But  even 
so,  it  still  indicates  that  the  prophetic  movement  later  con- 
sidered Samuel  one  of  its  heroes.  The  passage  is,  at  any  rate, 
a first-rate  source  as  a description  of  the  exercises  of  the 
prophetic  bands  in  Israel.  They  are  in  ecstatic  activity 
under  the  leadership  of  one  pre-eminent  prophet.  The  ecstasy  is 
strongly  contagious,  seizing  hard-headed  soldiers  against  their 
orders  so  that  they  forget  their  duties,  and  seizing  the 
susceptible  monarch  even  before  he  arrives.  He  raves  before  the 
leader,  strips  himself,  as  the  other  too  have  done, and  lies  down 
naked  all  day  and  all  night.  Here  again  we  have  no  indication 
of  articulate  speech,  nor  yet  any  statement  denying  it.  "lusic 
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is  not  mentioned,  but  there  is  probably  an  ecstatic  dance  to 
music.  There  is  no  sigh  of  mutilation  of  laceration  here.  But 
the  contagion  of  the  ecstasy  is  to  be  compared  with  that  at 
Hierapolis,  where  "As  the  Galli  a ng  and  celebrate  their  orgies, 
frenzy  falls  on  many  of  them,  and  many  who  had  come  as  mere 

1 

spectators  afterwards  are  found  to  have  committed  the  great  act," 
At  Hierapolis  the  stripping  was  for  the  purpose  of  self-mutila- 
tion. The  leadership  of  one  over  the  others  is  to  be  noted  in 
Apuleius1  description  quoted  above,  and  is  probably  common  in 
most  group  ecstasy.  The  very  accuracy  of  this  description  thus 
argues  for  its  value  s.b  an  historical  tradition. 


b.  In.  Later  Times 

From  the  time  of  Ahab  there  are  to  be  found,  not  only 

the  four  hundred  prophets  of  Ba’al  which  we  have  noted,  but  also 

large  bands  of  prophets  of  Yahweh.  Elijah  is  a lone  and  lonely 
3 

figure.  But  we  hear  that  one  hundred  prophets  of  Yahweh  were 

4 

saved  from  c^ueen  Jezebel’s  persecuting  zeal  by  a court  officer. 
There  is  also  an  independent  account  of  great  worth  in  I Kings 
22:5-28,  showing  four  hundreds  prophets,  ostensibly  prophets  of 
Yahweh,  prophesying  in  a set  sentence,  prosperity  and  success 
to  the  king.  Their  leader  Zedekiah-ben-Chenaanah,  with  symbolic 
action  seems  to  excite  them  the  more.  They  prophesy  good  to  the 
king  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  apparently  professionals.  The 
contrast  with  Micaiah-ben-Imlah,  solitary  figure  of  the  same 


1.  Lucian  of  Samosata,  Le_  Pea  Syria,  51. 

2.  jp.ezf . 

3.  I Kings  18:22;  19:10,14. 

4 . I Kings  18: 4,33. 


occasion,  is  worthy  of  a careful  analysis  later  in  our  study. 


These  we re  outwardly  prophets  of  Yahweh,  hut  the  symbolism  of 


1 

the  horns  suggests  the  bull  figure  borrowed  from  the  fertility 

2 


religions,  and  set  up  by  Jeroboam  in  north  Israel. 

Elijah,  though  a solita.ry,  was  an  ecstatic,  as  his 

race  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel  under  the 
3 

hand  of  Yahweh  clearly  indicates. 

We  get  illuminating  glimpses  of  prophetic  bands  or 

•'schools'1  slightly  later  under  Elisha.  A group  of  "the  sons  of 

4 5 

the  prophets"  resided  at  Bethel  and  another  at  Jericho.  It  is 

surely  no  accident  that  these  groups  are  associated  with 

sanctuary  centers  ancient  in  tradition.  The  sons  of  the  prophets 

6 

sat  before  Elisha  at  Gilgal.  They  built  themselves  a dwelling 
7 

at  the  Jordan,  perhaps  at  the  place  where  Elijah  had  last  been 
8 

seen.  We  do  not  get  the  impression  that  Elisha  was  ever  one 

of  the  rank  and  file  of  these  bands.  He  was  specially  called 

from  his  agricultural  work  by  Elijah  $o  be  his  personal  servant 

9 ' 

and  disciple  and  then  his  successor.  It  wras  in  this  capacity 

of  servant  that  he  was  known  at  first  by  the  sons  of  the 
10  11 


prophets,  and  also  by  the  court  of  the  king.  It  is  notable  tb ai 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Bethel  and  Jericho  do  not  refer  to 


Elijah  as  their  own  master,  but  as  Elisha's  master.  Eowehere  do 
we  find  Elijah  directly  spoken  of  as  leading  the  prophetic  bands, 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


I Kings 
I Kings 

I Kings 

II  Kings 
II  Kings 
II  Kings 


22:11 

12:26-33. 

18:46 


2:2,3,23. 
2:4,5, 15f f . 
5:38 


7.  II  Kings  6:1-7 

8.  II  Kings  2:6-12 

9.  I Kings  19:16,  19-21. 

10.  II  Kings  2:3,5. 

11.  II  Kings  3:11. 
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Yet  he  apparently  was  in  seme  association  with  them,  as  indica- 

1 

ted  by  his  last  journey  to  their  centers.  This  phase  of  the 
story,  however,  belongs  to  the  Elisha  cycle;  and  Elisha  belongs 
much  more  closely  to  the  bands,  not  himself  raised  among  them, 

Elisha,  seems  to  have  associated  himself  more  closely  with  them. 

2 

True,  his  own  retreat  was  Elijah’s  Mount  Carmel,  but  he 

ministered  among  the  prophets  as  their  leader,  helping  them  in 

3 4 5 

their  problems,  teaching  them,  and  employing  them  in  service. 

6 

Elisha,  like  Samuel,  appoints  kings.  Also,  not  unlike  Samuel, 

he  brings  the  power  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  bear  at  this 
7 

point.  The  prophet  sent  by  Elisha  to  anoit  Jehu  is  called 
"this  mad  fellow"  a term , however,  which  sugge- 

sts not  merely  the  madness  of  the  group  prophets  of  Syria,  butm 

also  related  in  its  etymology  to  the  inspiration  of  Arab  kahin, 

8 

as  we  shall  see  later.  This  prophet  rushes  in  unannounced 

and  departs  suddenly  quite  in  the  style  of  Elijah.  Elisha 

himself  uses  the  music  of  a minstrel  to  stimulate  himself  to 
9 

prophecy,  but  his  style  of  action  is  at  the  same  time  strongly 

10 

remirishent  of  Balaam,  blessing  and  cursing. 

We  thus  see  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  time  of 
Elisha  a growing  association  of  the  movement  of  the  ecstatic 
groups  with  the  individual  seer  type  of  prophecy  which  was 
"beforetime  in  Israel". 

1.  II  Kings  2 8.  p.  104 

2.  II  Kings  2:25;  4:25  9.  II  Kings  3:15 

3.  II  Kings  2:19-2^4:1-7,39-41;  5:22;  6:1-7 

4.  II  Kings  4:3-8 

5.  II  Kings  9:1-13  1°*  Nu.  22*24. 

6.  II  Kings  8:11-15;  9:1-13,  Cf.  l Kings  19:15-18 

7.  II  Kings  9:1-13 


The  continuance  of  the  prophetic  bands  in  implied  in  a 
number  of  later  references,  in  terms  none  too  complimentary . 

When  charged  with  being  a professional,  prophesying  for  his 
bread,  Amos  denies  being  one  of  the  prophets*^  saying  that  he  isa 

herdsman.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  an  officer  was  specifically 

2 

appointed  to  restrain  the  prophets  at  the  temple.  Jeremiah’s 

3 

strictures  against  the  prophets  are  not  clearly  against  group 
prophets.  He  speaks  of  dreams  and  visions  and  borrowing  from 
one  another,  instead  of  reverently  standing  in  God’s  council.  Bu 
he  also  refers  to  old  influences  of  Baalism.  We  are  still 
further  along  in  the  mixture  of  types. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ecstatic  prophecy  of  the  religions 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  has  its  counterpart  in  Israel.  Because 
of  much  general  mixture  of  populations,  culture  and  religion, 
and  because  we  find  ecstatic  prophecy  of  the  Tyrian  Baal 
actually  invading  Israel  directly,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
a direct  influence  of  the  ecstatic  movement  in  the  neighborhood 
on  the  like  movement  in  Israel.  We  can  trace  the  development 
of  this  influence  and  the  changes  it  undergoes.  Let  us  now  note 
what  elements  of  this  Canaanite-Syrian-Asia  Minor  ecstasy  were 
taken  over  in  Israel  and  what  were  not. 


iv.  The  Elements  Borrowed  in  Israelite  Prophecy  and  Their 
Modification. 

Among  the  elements  most  prominent  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 

fertility  religions  were  ecstatic  bands,  the  use  of  music,  self- 

1 . Amos  7 : 12-14 

2.  Jeremiah  29:26 

3.  Jeremiah  23. 


wounding,  special  characteristics  of  dress,  professionalism, 
and  various  practices  and  rites  of  sexual  connotation.  What 
ones  of  these  are  found  in  Israel,  and  what  changes  do  they 
undergo? 

a.  Bands  or  Individuals? 

We  have  noted  the  ecstatic  hands  ’’prophesying’1 2 3 

contagiously  in  the  tine  of  Saul,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 

fertility  cults,  carried  away  with  music  and  probably  dancing. 

Their  association  witJia  sanctuary  also  parallels  the  situation 

in  the  fertility  religions.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Israel 

1 

lived  in  common  houses,  which  they  might  build  themselves. 

We  have  seen  the  bands  in  the  times  of  Elisha;  but  here  their 

relation  to  their  leader  strikes  a new  note:  "The  sons  of  the 

2 

prophets  were  sitting  before"  Elisha.  They  are  still  "madmen" 

but  there  is  a difference,  a quieter  attitude,  perhaps  under  the 

influence  of  Elijah,  the  solitary  who  had  learned  the  lesson  of 

3 

the  still,  small  voice.  Over  against  them,  yet  in  close 
association  with  them  are  such  great  solitary  figures  as  an 
Elijah  or  a Micaiah-ben-Imlah  or  a Jeremiah* 


b . Music 

The  music  of  flutes,  stringed  instruments  and  drums, 

v 

so  characteristic  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  fertility  religions  frcm 

Thrace  to  Syria,  was  used  by  the  prophets  of  Yahweh  to  great 
4 

effect,  in  the  time  of  Saul.  We  are  not  told  of  group 

1.  II  Kings  6:1-4  4.  I Samuel  10:5  and  ff. 

2.  II  Kings  4:38 

3.  I Kings  19:12 


excitation  by  music  at  any  other  occasion  in  Israel.  But  it  was 
probably  common.  Elisha’s  use  of  a minstrel  for  stimulation" 
looks  at  first  glance  like  the  same  thing,  and  may  well  have 
been  influenced  by  it.  But  Elisha  speaks  here  as  an  individual 
prophet.  This  was  not  group  hypnotism,  but  individual  stimula- 
tion. Other  prophetic  figures  seem  not  to  have  been  dependent 
on  music,  such  men  as  Elijah,  tficaiah-ben-Imlah,  Nathan  or 
Ahijah  never  having  been  connected  in  our  narratives  with  the 
stimulus  of  music. 

c . Self -wounding 

Was  there  self -wounding  among  the  prophets  of  Israel? 
Apparently  it  was  not  so  prominent  among  the  orthodox  of  the 
cult  of  Yahweh,  for  in  the  account  of  the  contest  on  ’fount 
Camel  the  Israelite  author  describes  the  laceration  of  the 

Tyrian  prophets  with  swords  and  lances  as  being  "after  their 

2 

manner.”  But  there  are  indications  of  its  prevalence 
nevertheless.  The  prophet  who  goes  to  denounce  Ahab  for  sparing 
King  Ben-nadad  of  Syria  prevails  upon  a fellow  to  smite  and 
wound  him.  The  prophet  then  disguises  himself  with  a headband 
over  his  eyes,  but  later  discloses  himself  as  a prophet  by 
removing  the  headband.  The  only  point  of  the  smiting  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  wound  would  proclaim  him  the  prophet  when  he  was 
ready  so  to  reveal  himself.  But  has  wounding  become  by  now  a 
typical  professional  mark  of  the  prophet,  somewhat  stereotyped? 
Here  is  no  wild  ecstasy,  but  a deliberate  producing  of  a special 


1.  II  Kings  3:15 

2.  I Kings  18:28 

3.  I Kings  20:35  and  ff. 
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sign,  not  unlike  a minister  wearing  a black  tie  or  a priestly 
collar.  However  that  may  be,  we  have  wounds  again  as  a sign  of 
a prophet  in  Zecheriah  13,  probably  post-exilic.  Here  it  is 
announced  that  prophets,  classed  with  idols  and  unclean  spirits, 
will  disappear,  as  liars  ashamed  of  their  visions:  “And  one 
shall  say  unto  him,  7/hat  are  these  wounds  between  thine  aims? 

Then  shall  he  answer.  Those  with  which  I was  wounded  in  the 

1 

house  of  my  friends,  (or,  lovers)” 

Of  emasculation  in  religious  frenzy  there  is  no  evidence! 
among  Israel’s  prophets.  The  ritual  prohibition  in  Leviticus  on 
this  point  seems  not  to  be  directed  against  this  practice  so 
much  as  against  imperfections  of  body.  Leviticus  21:15-23 
classes  blemishes  of  sexual  organs  with  crooked  backs  or  broken 
hands  or  blindness,  as  unfitting  one  for  priestly  service.  The 
prohibition  in  Deuteronomy , however,  includes  various  classes  of 
sexual  abnormalities,  and  describes  two  methods  by  which  emas- 
culation was  practiced.  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  directed 
against  practices  like  those  of  the  galli.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  any  association  with  Israel’s  prophets. 


d.  Peculiarities  of  Dress 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
peculiarities  of  dress  from  the  devotees  of  the  fertility 
religions.  The  Israelite  prophets  did  have  peculiar  dress 
customs.  But  these  are  more  naturally  to  be  associated  with 
the  desert:  a hairy  mantle  and  a leathern  girdle,  first  noted 


1.  Zech.  13:6 

2.  II  Kings  1:8;  2:8;  2:13-15:  Zeoh.  13:4 
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on  Elijah,  anti-syncretist  Tishbite.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  elaborate  robes  and  the  long,  loose  hair  of  the  head 
swinging  out  wildly  as  the  raving  prophets  of  the  fertility 
religions  danced  madly.  Apuleius  describes  the  servants  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  thus:  "The  next  day  they  arrayed  themselves  in 
robes  of  many  colors,  and  daubed  their  faces  hideously  with  some 
filthy  pigment  and  smeared  their  eyes  with  paint.  Then  they 
went  forth  wearing  turband  and  saffron  cloaks,  and  raiment  of 
linen  and  silk.  Some  were  clad  in  white  tunics  dyed  with  purple 
stripes  that  ran  lance-like  in  all  directions.  They  had  a gir- 
dle about  their  loins  and  yellow  shoes  upon  their  feet  . » . tliQ 

1 

whirled  their  Manning  curls,  till  they  stood  out  in  a circle." 

If  the  Israelites  deliberately  sought  a dress  as  different  as 

possible  they  could  scarcely  have  done  it  more  surely  than  with 

the  simple  hairy  mantle  and  leathern  girdle.  That  this  was 

traditionally  interpreted  as  a desert  costume  is  borne  out  by 

the  fact  that  John  the  Baptist  adopted  it  along  with  a diet  of 

2 

locusts  and  wild  honey. 

3 

HiEfecher  suggests  that  this  large  hairy  mantle  may  be  the 

fur  of  the  animal  god  worn  by  the  priests  in  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor, 

Thrace  and  Phoenicia  at  the  sacrifice.  But  its  relation  to  the 

work  and  the  figure  of  Elijah,  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  dress 

of  the  galli  makes  this  very  doubtful.  HiJlscher's  suggestion 

that  the  prophets  were  tonsured,  based  on  the  call  of 

4 

"baldhead"  to  Elisha,  and  the  covered  head  of  the  prophet  of 

1.  Metamorphoses,  Bk.  VIII.  see  above,  p.  62. 

2 . Mark  1 : 6 

3.  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  145,146.  4.  II  Kings  2:23. 

I Kings  20  and  paralleled  by  the  tonsure  of  the  priests  and  tem- 
ple-women in  the  cult  of  Hercules,  is  worth  considering.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a hair  offering  may  have  been  the  equivalent 
or  substitute  in  the  cult  of  Hercules  and  also  on  Canaanite 
ground  for  the  castration  offering?  Would  this  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Israelite  prophets  were  not  eunuchs?  The 
coordination  of  hair-offering  with  sexual  offering  is  found  in 
Byblos  where,  says  Frazer,  "the  people  shaved  their  head  in  the 
annual  mourning  for  Adonis.  Women  who  refused  to  sacrifice  their 
hair  had  to  give  themselves  up  to  strangers  on  a certain  day  of 

the  festival,  and  the  money  which  they  thus  earned  was  devoted 

2 

to  the  goddess." 

But  again  the  tonsure  here  is  for  priests  and  women,  and 

what  we  know  of  ecstatics  in  Syria  is  the  opposite  as  to  dress.. 

Hfllscher  himself  suggests  that  the  covering  of  the  head  with  his 

mantle  by  the  prophet  Elijah  may  be  derived  from  the  Arabian 
3 

seer,  and  also  points  out  that  the  tonsure  was  used  in  Arabia, 

4 

but  again,  not  especially  for  seers. 

The  argument  from  dress  is  not  conclusive;  but  seems  to 
favor  the  desert  origin  rather  than  Canaanite,  with  the 
possibility  of  the  problematical  tonsure  being  from  Canaan. 

e . Professionalism 

Professionalism,  or  prophesy  or  ecstasy  for  the  sake  of 

L.  Hfllscher,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  144,145. 

2.  Frazer,  Op.  Cit.,  IV,  I,  p.  38. 

3.  Hfllscher,  Op.  Cit.,  p,  145. 

1.  Hfllscher,  Op.  Cit.,  note  on  p.  144. 
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gain,  so  prominent  in  the  accounts  of  the  cult  of  the  Syrian 

goddess,  is  echoed  often  enough  among  the  prophets  of  Israel, 

There  was  a hand  of  four  hundred  prophets  at  Ahab's  court,  who 

were  so  sure  and  so  united  in  their  favorable  attitude  toward 

the  king's  plans,  that  v,re  cannot  avoid  charging  them  with 

sycophancy,  if  they  were  not  indded  under  the  direct  support,  of 
1 2 
the  king.  Amaziah,  priest  of  Bethel,  in  his  rebuke  of  Amos 

distinctly  implies  that  the  prophets  got  their  living  from 

prophesying,  while  Amos  in  reply  indignantly  denies  belonging  to 

these  professional  sons  of  the  prophets.  Micah  is  outspoken 

against  "the  prophets  that  make  my  people  to  err;  that  bite 

with  their  teeth  and  cry  Peace;  and  whoso  putteth  not  into 

their  mouths,  they  even  prepare  (literally,  sanctify ) war 
3 

against  him."  Jeremiah  in  chapter  23  does  not  charge  profes- 
sionalism on  the  part  of  the  prophets,  but  he  does  charge  insin- 
cerity in  prophesying  what  the  people  want  to  hear  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  professionalism,  and  in  fact  in  words  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  words  of  Ilicah  quoted  above,  "They  say 
continually  unto  them  that  despise  me,  Jehovah  hath  said.  Ye 
shall  have  peace;  and  unto  everyone  that  walketh  in  the 

stubborness  of  his  own  heart  they  say,  .No  evil  shall  come  upon 
4 

you."  This  professionalism  would  be  practically  necessary  for 
a large  group  of  prophets  living  together  and  is  characteristic 
of  the  bands  in  Syria  and  in  Israel,  xhe  quotations  above  showr 

1.  I Kings  22 

2 . Amos  7 :12  ff . 

3.  Ilicah  3:5 

4.  Jeremiah  23:17 


the  great  individual  prophets  standing  out  against  this  situat- 
ion. 

Yet  professionalism  is  by  no  means  a peculiarity  of 

ecstatic  bands.  It  was  supposed  that  the  curses  and  blessings 

of  Balaam  of  Mesopotamia,  a figure  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 

Arab  soothsayer,  would  be  at  the  command  of  one  who  could  pay, 

for  Ealak  says  to  him,  "I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great 

honor,  and  whatsoever  thou  sayest  unto  me  I will  do:  come, 

1 

therefore,  I pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people.”  When  Saul  is 
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told  of  a man  of  God  held  in  high  repute,  he  says,  "But  behold, 
if  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the  man?  for  the  bread  is  spent 

in  our  vessels,  and  there  is  not  a present  tp  bring  to  the 

2 

man  of  God:  What  have  we?"  When  the  servant  produces  the  fourth 

part  of  a shekel  of  silver  that  is  considered  sufficient  to  give 

the  man  of  God  to  tell  them  their  way. 

However,  there  were  not  wanting,  at  any  time,  those  v/ho 

dared  oppose  the  pretensions  or  the  expectations  of  the  mighty, 

even  at  personal  cost  or  danger  to  tnemselves,  when  filled  with 

a message  from  God.  Balaam  surprises  Balak,  being  unwilling  to 

3 

speak  except  as  given  him  by  ood.  Other  such  are  Nathan  who 

4 

rebukes  King  David  with  a stinging  analogy;  Elijah,  giant  figure 

over  against  Jezebel  and  Ahab  in  their  vagaries  of  religion  or 

5 6 

in  their  injustices  even  though  they  seek  to  kill  him;  Elisha 

7 

who  makes  and  unmakes  kings;  Yicaiah-ben-Imlah  who  habitually 


1.  Numbers  22:17  6.  I Kings  19:1,2,10,14 

;•  l Sa3™eJ  l1 * 3*! :S  7.  I Kings  19:15-17; 

■5:7*^,18“21;  24:13;  22:18  n Kings  8:7-15 

tV?8'171,  _ II  Kings  9:1-13. 

3 . I Kings  18;  I Kings  20. 
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and  specifically  opposes  King  Ahab  even  at  cost  of  his  own 

1 

imprisonment  and  hunger;  Amos,  pungent  and  powerful  in  his 

arraignment  of  the  mighty  throughout  his  prophecies;  Micah 

2 

the  Morashtite  predicting  the  plowing  of  Jerusalem;  Isaiah 

3 4 

face  to  face  with  Ahaz;  or  Jeremiah,  in  daring  or  dungeon; 

5 

besides  many  minor  figures. 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  courageous  figures  are 
mostly  individual  men,  for  the  theme  of  a band  half -hypnotized 
in  mob  psychology  is  not  likely  to  be  characterized  by 
penetrative  insight  and  independent  heroism.  T.tany  of  these 

6 

take  their  stand  on  solid  ethical  ground.  They  can  do  no  other. 

They  are  possessed  men,  beyond  any  thoughtof  personal  advantage 

or  peril,  possessed  by  a fearful  God.  This  is  not  common  in  the 

fertility  religions  as  we  know  them;  but  is  a distinguishing 

7 

tradition  in  Israel.  It  is  only  very  occasionally  that  such  an 

independent  and  heroic  figure  is  one  of  the  "sons  of  the  prophet 

While  an  individual  might  have  his  own  means  of  support  apart 

8 

from  his  prophesying,  this  would  not  be  likely  of  a large  group , 
who  would  be  more  under  the  compulsion  of  looking  for  their  brea 
Insti tutional  interests  tend  to  conservatism. 

Professionalism,  then,  was  characteristic  both  of 
individual  seers  and  of  ecstatic  bands,  but  was  naturally  more 
general  in  the  larger  groups,  a natural  similarity  and  probably 
also  an  inevitable  influence  from  the  galli  of  the  fertility 

1.  I Kings  22:8,  13-28  5.  I Kings  20:35-43;  14:1-16; 

2.  'Ticah  3:1-12  12:22-24. 

o.  Isaiah  7 Amos  3:8 

4.  Jeremiah  7,  26,  27,  38,  Of.  1:4-10  7 t Kin^-s  20*35-43 

8.  Amos  7:14,15.  " 
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religions.  Resistance  to  this  prof essionalism  is  naturally 
more  prominent  among  the  more  individualistic  persons,  closer  to 
the  old  individual  seer. 

f.  Ritual  Prostitution 

Ritual  prostitution  and  sodomy  were  prevalent  at 

Israel’s  sanctuaries,  as  we  have  noted.  The  connection  of  this 

1 

with  the  fertility  cults  of  the  land  is  abundantly  clear.  But 
there  is  no  good  evidence  connecting  this  practice  with  the 

prophetic  movement  in  Israel.  Amos,  almost  in  the  sane  breath 

2 

with  his  severe  condemnation  of  ritual  prostitution,  couples 

the  prophets  with  the  Nazirites  as  true  leaders  in  the  old  ways 
3 

of  Yahweh.  Ho sea,  harshest  of  all  against  these  practices, 

does  not  accuse  the  prophets  of  them,  but  rather  speaks  of  the 

prophets  as  the  agents  through  whose  hands  Yahweh 's  warnings 
4 

have  come.  Jeremiah  in  chapter  23  declares  that  the  prophets 

of  Samaria  prophesied  by  Baal  and  those  of  Jerusalem  commit 
adultery  and  walk  in  lies,  putting  their  own  words  for  Yahweh' s; 
but  the  main  force  of  his  accusation  is  directed  to  their 
falseness.  He  does  not  speak  of  ritual  impurity,  as  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  do.  Yet  the  adultery  mentioned  may  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  fertility  pattern.  The  influence 
of  Syrian  practices  where  "holy  men"  we re  associated  with  the 
conception  of  children  by  barren  women  may  be  reflected  in  the 

incident  of  Elisha  and  the  Shunammite  woman.  This  mav  be  but 

1.  II  Kings  23:7 

2.  Amos  2:7 

3.  Amos  2:11,12. 

4.  Ho  sea  12:10 

. 
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a reflection  of  the  general  innocent  beliefs  about  such  things 

1 

among  an  ignorant  and  credulous  peasantry.  The  sons  of  the 

2 

prophets  in  Israel  were  not  celibate,  but  load  wives. 

It  appears  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  references  to 
the  prophets  even  by  those  most  opposed  to  ritual  impurity, 
that  it  was  not  a part  of  the  regular  practices  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel. 

v.  Summary  on  Influence  of  Fertility  Religions 

Let  us  summarize  the  influence  of  the  ecstatic 
prophesy  of  the  fertility  religions  on  that  of  Israel.  The 
Israelites  adopted  the  group  frenzy,  exciting  music  and  whirling 
dance.  But  they  modified  it  by  understanding  of  the  value  of 
quiet  and  by  significant  individual  independence  of  action  and 
utterance.  Prophets  of  Israel  were  also  often  professional;  but 
with  a strong  tradition  of  heroic  and  often  solitary  figures 
with  ethical  messages.  Some  of  the  grosser  sexual  practices 
of  the  fertility  religions  were  present  in  Israel,  but  were  not 
characteristic  of  the  prophetic  groups  there.  The  evidence  as 
to  dress  does  not  indicate  Canaanite  influence,  but  leans  more 
to  desert  influence,  although  self-wounding  and  possibly  the 
tonsure  may  have  been  taken  over  from  Canaan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  borrowing  of  the  group 
ecstasy  and  bands  of  prophets  from  the  religions  prevalent 
in  and  about  Palestine.  We  have  seen  it  deliberately  cultivated 


1.  II  Kings  4 

2.  II  Kings  4:1 


by  Samuel  for  the  values  in  it;  but  we  have  also  noted 
modifications  and  development  of  it  in  Israel’s  culture.  The 
movement  was  itself  influenced  and  changed  as  it  mixed  with 
other  religious  and  social  factors,  and  there  emerged  from 
the  mixture  of  peoples  in  the  midst  of  historical  circumstances 
a prophecy  that  was  the  most  significant  in  the  world.  But 
the  result  v/as  far  more  than  merely  Canaanite.  What  were  the 
other  factors? 
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2.  Primitive  Semitic  Possession  and  Utterance , and  Their 
Relation  to  Israelite  Practices . 

a.  The  Arabian  Seer  and  Soothsayer 

Among  the  Arabians  the  inspired  figure  of  the  kahin  is 
a forerunner  of  important  types  of  Israelite  prophecy.  The 
earliest  form  of  Arabian  poetry  was  a rhymed  prose  used  by  the 
soothsayer-magician-poet,  the  kahin.  This  figure  is  described 
by  D.  B.  MacDonald  as  "in  part  a soothsayer,  in  part  an  adviser 

and  admonisher,  and  in  part  a hurler  of  magical  formulae  against 

1 

his  enemies."  Wellhausen  says,  "Die  den  Kahinen  eigenen  Art 

der  Rede  ist  n&nlich  die  kurzliedrige  Reimprosa,  das  Sag’,  wol 

2 

die  &lteste  Rom  der  arabischen  Poesie". 

MacDonald  shows  that  the  Arab  soothsayers,  or  kahins , 

were  wont  to  use  this  rough  poetry  or  rhymed  prose  to  work 

themselves  into  a state  of  religious  excitement  where  they 

3 

could  better  perform  their  function.  He  says,  "As  the  Greek 
oracles  were  couched  in  verse,  so  the  oracles  of  the  kahins  were 
cast  in  that  primitive  verse  which  was  called  saj ' , literally 
•pigeon  cooing'.  You  will  remember  in  Isaiah  (8:19)  how  the 
Yidde • onim  chirp  and  mutter.  The  word  there  for  'mutter'  (haga) 
is  also  used  for  the  cooing  of  the  pigeon,  and  there  seems 
little  question  that  we  have  an  allusion  to  a similar  phenomenon 
This  sa.i  ' which  has  now  become  the  normal  rhetorical  form  of 

1.  The^Religious  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam,  Chicago,  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1909,  p.  16 

2.  Wellhausen,  J.,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  Drittes  Heft,  Reste 

Arabischen  Heidentums,  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1887,  x>.  130. 
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language  in  Islam,  consists  essentially  of  short  phrases  in 

prose  --  that  is,  without  fixed  meter,  hut  it  may  be  with  rhythm 

--  all  rhyming  together.  Reduce  the  rhythm  to  rule,  and 

mono rhymed  verse  appears;  take  away  the  rhymes  and  you  have  more 

or  less  rhythmical  prose.  This  rhymed  prose,  then,  was  the 

essential  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  the  kahins , and  is 

evidently  a very  elementary  first  feeling-out  toward  verse,... 

Among  the  Arabs  poetical  foim  had  (later ) fully  developed,  with 

all  its  wealth  of  meters,  and  the  primitive  saj ’ survived  as 

the  vehicle  of  only  the  most  primitive  modes  of  poetry,  the 

shamanistic  utterances  of  the  kahins.  But  that  this  saj * , in 

those  early  days,  was  fully  recognized  as  a form  of  poetry 

(shi’r)  and  not  as  such  a separate  literary  form  as  it  came  to 

be  later  is  perfectly  clear.” 

The  very  word  sa.i  1 comes  to  mean  frenzy  in  Hebrew. 

Wellhausen  says,  "Auch  al  Muchtar  sprach  als  Prophet  ira  Sag' 

(Kamil  596,  16.597,2)  Hebr&isch  woher  VXU)Q  (meshugga*  ) 

1 2 
verrflckt.”  Thus  the  prophet  who  anoints  Jehu^and  Ho sea  too, 

are  called  VJ-ldp  » crazy  or  frenzied. 

3 

Another  case  cited  by  MacDonald  tells  of  an  Arab  poet 
who,” in  desperate  need,  saddled  his  camel,  rode  off  into  the 
desert,  and,  having  come  to  a certain  place,  alighted  and  cried 
out,  ’Come  to  the  aid  of  your  brother,  your  brother! * how  the 
aid  came  swiftly,  the  poet  lay  down,  and  did  not  rise  until  he 

1 . Op.  Ci "t . , Note  on  p.  130 

2.  II  Kings  9:11.  Hosea  9:7 

3.  Op.  Cit . , p.  20 . 
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had  one  hundred  and  thirteen  lines." 

The  inspiration  of  the  soothsayer  with  his  primitive  saj' 
was  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a more  developed  poet. 

It  was  an  inspiration  from  without  by  supernatural  beings.  Let 

1 

us  note.  MacDonald  continues:  "The  poet  of  the  Arabs  drew  his 

knowledge,  wisdom,  skill  and  destroying  utterance  from  his 
relationship  to  the  Jinn,  those  bein^  which  for  the  heathen 
Arabs  were  as  the  fauns,  symphs  and  satyrs  of  the  classical 
world,  which  often  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  simple 
divinities  and  which  Islam  has  accepted  as  a class  of  created 
beings.  ...  A good  example  is  given  in  the  stories  told  about 
Eassan  ibn  Thabit,  a close  personal  follower  of  Muhammad,  and, in 
a sense,  his  poet-laureate.  Muhammad  in  general  was  opposed  to 
poetry;  the  poets  were  mostly  opposed  to  him;  but  Hassan  upheld 
his  cause  with  poetry  of  a kind,  and  was  especially  useful  in 
replying  to  satirical  and  abusive  attacks.  But  this  Hassan, 
v/hile  still  a young  man  in  the  days  before  Islam,  and  before  he 
had  made  any  verses,  was  initiated  into  poetry  by  a female 
Jinni.  She  met  him  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Medina,  leapt  upon 
him,  pressed  him  down,  and  compelled  him  to  utter  three  verses 
of  poetry.  Thereafter  he  was  a poet,  and  his  verses  cane  to  him 
as  to  other  Arab  poets  from  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Jinn. 
He  refers  himself  to  his  'brothers  of  the  Jinn'  who  weave  for 
him  artistic  words,  and  tells  how  weighty  lines  have  been  sent 
down  to  him  from  heaven  in  the  night  season.  The  curious  thing 
1.  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  16  and  17. 
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is  that  the  expressions  he  uses  are  exactly  those  used  of  the 
‘sending  down',  that  is,  revelation,  of  the  Qu’ran.  Evidently 
in  his  case  there  was  a struggle  between  the  idea  of  the  Jinn 
. . . as  inspirers  and  the  divine  inspirationsof  the  angels." 
McDonald  reports  that  Muhammad  said  of  Hassan’s  poetic 
inspiration:  "Allah  aids  Bassan  v«rith  the  Holy  Spirit  so  long  as 
he  is  defending  or  boasting  of  the  apostle  of  God."  Here,  says 
TTeDonald,  "Muhammad  simply  ascribed  to  Bassan  the  same  kind  of 
inspiration  that  he  had  himself,  and  that  is  remarkable  enough." 

But  our  parallels  go  still  further.  McDonald  goes  on: 
"Just  as  Bassan  was  thrown  down  by  the  female  spirit  and  had 
verses  pressed  out  of  him,  so  the  first  utterances  of  prophecy 
ware  pressed  from  Muhammad  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  And  the 
resemblances  go  still  further.  The  angel  Gabriel  is  spoken  of 
as  the  companion  (Qarin)  of  Muhammad,  just  as  though  he  were  the 
Jinni  accompanying  a poet,  and  the  same  word,  nafatha,  ’blow 
upon1  is  used  of  an  enchanter,  of  a Jinni  inspiring  a poet  and 
of  Gabriel  revealing  to  Muhammad.  It  was,  of  course,  the  night- 
mare of  Muhammad’s  earlier  years  --  a fear  of  his  own  and  an 
accusation  of  his  enemies  --  that  he  was  simply  a poet  possessed, 
by  a Jinni;  it  dictated  his  whole  attitude  to  poets  and  poetry, 
and  it  is  very  plain  how  near  the  fact  the  fear  and  the  accusat- 
ion lay.  He  was  in  truth  a poet  of  the  old  Arab  type,  without 
skill  of  verse,  and  with  all  his  being  given  to  the  prophetic 

side  of  poetry.  Add  to  this  a strange  jumble  of  Jewish  and 

2 


Christian  conceptions,  and  you  have  the  key  to  Muhammad". 


Ill 


It  appears  that  this  inspiration  of  Muhammad,  resulted 


even  in  his  case  in  the  soothsayer's  rhymed  prose,  the  sa.i ' . 

1 

McDonald  says,  "The  Qjji'ran  is  written  in  rhymed  prose 


throughout.  The  portions  rhymed,  verses  as  we  may  call  them, 
vary  greatly  in  length.  In  the  earlier  chapters  these  verses 
are  short,  just  as  the  style  is  living  and  fiery;  in  the  later 
chapters  they  are  of  lumbering  length,  prosaic  and  slow,  and 
the  rhyme  comes  in  often  with  a most  absurd  effect.  It  is  very 
plain  that  Muhammad’s  utterances  were  in  genuine  kahin  form  and 
kahin  spirit;  that  they  boiled  forth  from  him  under  uncontroll- 
able external  pressure." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  jinnimeans 
possession.  Th.  Nflldeke  points  out  that  the  word  junna  means 
"to  be  possessed",  and  the  participle  ma.jnun  means  "possessed". 

Kdlscher,  quoting  numerous  utterances  of  early 
Arabian  soothsayers,  points  out  that  the  jinniis  a "fellow" 

3 

(sahib)  or  companion  of  the  poet,  regularly  at  his  command. 

We  have  seen  that  he  may  be  called  "brother".  The  oracle  is 
often  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  the  poet  and  his  jinni. 
The  poet  speaks  the  revelation  ordinarily  in  his  own  name;  for 
his  possession  is  not  complete  and  overwhe Iming,  but  rather  at 
his  own  command. 

But  some  instances  go  beyond  this,  ndlscher  himself 
) quotes  the  case  of  Zarifat  al  chair,  Arab  woman  soothsayer,  who 


1.  Op.  Cit . , p.  31 

2.  Encyclopaedia,  of  Religion  and  jsthics  , Vol.  I.  Art.,  "Arabs". 

3.  Op.  Cit. , p.  86. 
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predicts  doom  quite  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  derives 

1 

her  inspiration  from  mighty  forces: 

"Wendet  euch  nicht  nach  Mekka  bis  ich  es  sage.’ 

Und  was  ich  sage,  hatmich  kein  anderer  gelehrt, 

Als  der  ¥eise,  der  Y/eise  gemaclite, 

Der  Herr  aller  Vfllker, 

Der  Araber  und  Perser.  " 

Again  from  the  same  one,  predicting  to  her  husband  the  flood 

from  a breaking  dam: 

"Eine  Drohung  karri  herneider  von  Gott 
Und  Nichtiges  wird  zu  nichte, 

Und  Strafe  wird  $ber  uns  verh&ngt J 
Mflchte  doch  einem  andera  als  dir,  o Amr, 

Kinderlosigkeit  zu  teil  werdenj " 

Here  is  a figure  full  of  mighty  considerations , speaking 

the  woe  to  ccme  from  God,  punishment  on  one's  own  people  and 

family,  against  the  emotions  and  the  will  of  the  prophet.  Its 

spirit  is  very  like  that  of  Jeremiah  in  the  might  of  the  forces 

2 

in  consciousness  and  in  the  regret  at  the  message.  It  may  be 

compared  v/ith  Elisha's  regret  at  the  suffering  which  he  foresaw 

3 

Haxael  would  bring  on  Israel.  Again  this  same  seer  has  visions 

4 

with  mystical  meanings  of  woe,  much  as  Jeremiah.  To  be  sure, 

she  still  speaks  in  her  own  personality,  but  the  message  is  one 

over  which  she  has  no  control,  woe  from  mighty  God. 

Perhaps  the  most  developed  example  is  quoted  by 
5 

McDonald,  of  a pre-Islamic  kahin.  He  says,  "The  author  of  the 
Afghani » an  immense  collection  of  pre-Islamic  and  early  post- 


1.  Translated  by  HBlscher,  Die  Profeten,  pp.  95  and  97. 

2.  Jer.  1:4-10;  12:1-  6;  15:15-21;  20:7-18. 

3.  II  Kings  8:11-22 

4.  Jer.  l:5ff.  Of.  HOlscher  p.  96. 

5.  Op.  Ci t . , pp . 3if. 
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Islamic  history,  legend,  and  song,  then  goes  on  thus  in  his 
life  of  Lnr-al-Qays  (Vol.  VIII,  66):  'Then  the  Banu-Asad 
advanced  until,  when  they  were  a days  journey  from  Tihama , their 
kahin,  who  was  *Awf  ihn  Rabi'a,  prophesied  and  said  unto  them, 

•0  my  servants.’ 1 They  said,  'With  thee.'  0 our  Lord.’’  He  said, 
‘Who  is  the  king,  the  ruddy  one,  the  all  conqueror,  the  uncon- 
quered, among  camels  as  if  they  were  a herd  of  gazelles,  with  no 
clamor  hy  his  head?  H6J  Kis  blood  is  scattered  wide.’  lie,  tomor- 
row is  the  first  of  the  stripped  and  spoiled.’  • They  said,  "Who 
is  it,  0 our  Lord?’  He  said,  ’If  my  heaving  soul  were  not 
disquieted,  I would  tell  you  that  he  is  Hujr  openly.'" 

McDonald  adds:  "The  word  which  I have  rendered,  'he 
-prophesied',  takahhana,  means,  'a  prophetic  fit  came  upon  him*; 
it  is  evident  that  he,  for  the  time,  was  out  of  himself.  The 
form  of  his  utterance  is  the  rhymed  prose  (saj ’ ) of  which  1 
have  spoken,  the  language  peculiar  to  the  ecstatic  life.  He 
speaks,  you  will  notice,  to  the  people,  not  as  their  fellow, but 
directly  as  their  God;  they  are  his  ‘servants’,  strictly  ‘slaves 
They  reply  with  the  formula  used  only  to  a bod,  'With  thee.'  0 
our  Lord. * . . . The  phenomena  of  the  double  consciousness  are 
curious.  At  one  moment  his  voice  is  the  direct  voice  of  God;  at 
another,  he  is  hampered  by  his  laboring  and  disquieted  human 
soul.  The  metaphor  is  of  boiling  water  and  high-running  waves?* 

Group  ecstasy  is  not  found  in  Arabian  backgrounds 
2 

previous  to  Islam.  But  this  individual  inspiration  is  worthy 

of  careful  comparison  with  early  Israelite  phenomena. 

1.  Op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

2.  See  Hurgronje,  C.  S. , Mekka,  II,  p.  211.  Haag,  Bijhoff,  1889, 

i 

The  Arabian  instances  are  illuminated  by  traces  of  the 
same  type  of  inspiration  in  Babylonia.  Johannes  Helm  in  some 
notes  "Sum  Problem  des  Geistes  im  Alten  Orient  und  im  Alten 
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Testament0  says,  "In  Israel  wird  der  prophetische  Eksta.tiker 
als  'der  Mann  des  Geistes'  bezeichnet,  nos.  9,7.  Das 


alttestamentliche  verruckt',  das  nach  Ho sea  9,7  als 

Schimpfwort  fflr  die  Propheten  gebraucht  wurde,  entsprisht  dem 
Sinne  nach  dem  babylonischen  mahhS,  das  etwa  der  'Rasende' 
bedeutet  und  Synonym  von  zabbu  ist.  Hun  aber  wird,  worauf  mich 
Erich  Ebeling  aufmerksam  machte,  mahhfl  - sehSnu  gesetzt  (Keil- 
schrifttexte  aus  Assur  religiflsen  Inhalts,  1913;  vgl.  IV'eidner 
AJ3L  3S  p.  ]S8).  Der  sehanu  ist  der  vom  sehu,  vom  Geiste 


Ergriffene,  der  in  seiner  heiligen  Raserei  Gesichte  hat  und 
Vorzeichen  gibt.  Auch  das  Ideogramm  f$r  zabbu  IM-ZU-UB  scheint 
auf  die  Ergriff enheit  durch  den'Geist'  hinzuweisen.  Dasz  diese 
Ekstatiker  im  Zustande  der  Bewus ztlosigkeit  redeten,  ergibt 
sich  aus  einer  gtelle,  auf  die  ich  ebenfalls  von  Ebeling 
hingewiesen  wurde:  K 8204  Vs.  12  sagt  der  Verehrer  Habfls: 

'Ich  bin  ergriffen  (oder  berflhrt ) wie  ein  Rasender  (maHhu), 
was  ich  nicht  v/eiss,  bringe  ich'  (al-la-pi  t ki-ma  mah-hi-e  sa  la 
i-du-u  u-ba-al)0 


It  is  undisputed  that  the  group  ecstasy  of  dance  end 

2 

music  is  wanting  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  as  in  Arabia.  But  this 
makes  all  the  more  secure  the  supposition  to  be  made  from  the 
above  philological  considerations , that  there  was  in  those 


1.  7.A TV,  Herausg.  Hugo  Gressmann,  TiJpelmann,  Gieszen,  Neue  Eolge 
heft  3/4  (Band  43  der  ganzen  Reihe ) 

2.  He Is cher.  Op.  Cit. , p.  140. 


cultures  a trace  of  the  old  Arabian  type  of  inspiration. 

The  root  TK5T  , in  spite  of  its  apparent  associations 
with  the  group  ecstasy,  has  early  Semitic  language  associations. 
Hfllscher  notes:  ’'Die  Wurzel 


existiert,  ausser  hn 
Assyrischen  (nabu  = rufen,  berufen)  im  Sab&ischen:  ^-^3 

eine  ICitteilung  machen, 


Ui 


= ausrufen,  und  im  Arabischen: 

i tflii 

eine  Kunde,  * em  leises  Ger&usch,  vgl.  Gesenius-Buhl 
191015.  Kflnig  (Off enbarungsbegriff  1,  73f‘f.  ) itbersetzt 
mif’Sprecher* ; Hoffmann  (ZA7/  3,  88ff.  ) deutet  es  als  *einen,  der 
seine  Rede  laut  und  tobend,  unter  tiefen  Einatmungen 
hervorsttfszt. • 

There  is  one  account  in  the  Elohist  tradition  which 
relates  of  group  ecstasy  in  the  desert  background  of  Israel. 

In  Numbers,  chapter  11,  we  read  of  seventy  elders  chosen  to  help 
Voses  bear  the  burden  of  the  murmuring  people.  Yahweh  says,  "And 
I will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it 

upon  them;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with 

2 

thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone."  "And  Jehovah  came 

down  in  the  cloud,  a,nd  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  Spirit 

that  w as  upon  him,  and  put  it  upon  the  seventy  elders:  and  it 

came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they 

3 

prophesied,  but  they  did  so  no  more."  There  is  no  mention  of 
words  here.  The  fact  that  two  members  of  the  select  group  were 
found  to  have  the  same  experience  by  themselves  in  the  camp, 
suggests  that  it  was  considered  a contagious  experience,  with 


1. 

Op. 

Cit.  , 

2. 

Nu. 

11:17 

3. 

Nu. 

11:25 
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seizure  at  a distance.  The  whole  experience  is  pictured  as 

exceptional,  however,  and  seems  to  be  rather  a watering  down  of 

the  experience  of  ’foses,  who  met  God  face  to  face,  and  not  in 

1 

the  dark  speeches  and  riddles  of  the  prophets.  The  document  is 
so  far  from  contemporary  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
conclusions  from  it  in  relation  to  desert  times. 


► 


1.  Hu.  12:6-8 
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b.  The  Influence  on  Israel  1 s Prophecy 
i.  Hfllscher * s Vi ewpoint  Criticised. 

Hfllscher  minimizes  the  importance  of  these  Arabian 
phenomena  for  the  Israelite  prophecy,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  only  essential  difference  he  finds  between  this 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  later  prophets  is  in  the  degree  of 
possession  corresponding  to  the  fact  that  the  possessing  spirit 
is  a daimon  or  jinni rather  than  a god.  we  have  already  noted  in 
the  last  instances  that  this  is  an  insufficient  premise,  inas- 
much as  God  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  inspirer. 

Hfllscher  says^  "Berithrt  sich  hier  die  dMonsiche  Inspi- 
ration des  alten  Wahrsagers  mit  der  Inspiration  der  spateren 
Profeten,  so  bleibt  doch  eine  charafcteristische  Verschiedenheit 
zwischen  beiden.  Begrifflich  ist  sie  dadurch  gekennzeichnet , 
dasz  hinter  dem  Tahrsager  der  Dflmon,  hinter  dem  Profeten  der 
Gott  steht.  Diesem  Unterschiede  entspricht  aber  auch  eine 
psychologische  Verschiedenheit.  Der  Damon  behftlt  stets  einen 
unpersflnlichen  Charakter,  er  bleibt  eine  Personifikation  des 
erregten  menschlichen  Ichs;  der  Gott  ist  ganz  und  gar 
Persflnlichkeit , und  es  bedarf,  wenn  der  Profet  Mund  des  Gottes 
werden  soli,  einer  vfllligen  Verftnderung  des  Bewusztseins,  eines 
Untertauchens  und  Verschwindens  des  menschlichens  Ichs  in  der 
fremden  Persflnlichkeit  des  Gottes.  2u  dieser  Verwandlung  der 
Persflnlichkeit  bedarf  es  der  vollen  Ekstase,  durch  die  sich  das 
eigentliche  Profetentum  von  dem  alten  dflmonischen  Wahr sager turn 
unterscheide  t.  Damit  ist  noch  ein  zweiter  Unterschied  gegeben: 
1.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  100. 
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erst  die  vdllige  Verwandlung  des  Bewusztseins , die  den 
ekstatischen  Profeten  in  der  Illusion  des  Gottes  untertauchen 
lSszt,  verleiht  seiner  Ichrede  den  eigentlich  gattlichen 
Charakter:  der  Wahrsagedsbmon  schaut  und  ahnt  wohl  voraus  und 
spricht  unheimliche  Zauberworte , aber  erst  in  der  Profetenrede 
wagt  sicb  das  giJttliche  Ich  als  eine  unbeschr£nkte  aktive 
Macht  hervor,  die  das  Vorausgeschaute  selber  zu  verwirklichen 
imstande  ist." 


Eut  throughout  history  of  religions  we  find  religious 
practices  dcntinuing  with  modifications  through  many  theological 
changes.  Surely  IlOlscher  himself  would  not  say  that  nabhiism 
ceases  to  be  a continuous  movement  when  the  prophets  become 
monotheists  instead  of  henotheists.  Yet  is  this  a greater 
transition  than  from  some  of  these  Arabian  forms  to  the  earlier 


prophetic?  The  impact  of  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the 
deliverance  at  the  exodus,  thus  helping  to  forr^n  historical 
covenant  relation  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  would  naturally 
raise  the  level  of  the  inspiration  of  the  seers.  The  progress 
in  inspiration  was  probably  already  started  under  the 
influence  of  this  theological  change  before  ever  the  seer  met 
the  nabhi.  The  theological  difference  is  not  so  significant 
a difference  in  the  psychology  of  th®  prophetic  movements.  More 
important  for  our  present  question  is  the  distinction  between 
individual  figures  and  those  working  in  groups,  a distinction 
which  Hdlscher  does  not  dwell  upon.  The  Arabian  seers  are 
individuals;  the  Canaanite  prophets  are  in  bands.  Here  is  a clue 
worth  watching. 
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HiJlscher  himself  at  one  point  admits  the  influence  of 

this  Arabian  type  of  possession  in  Israel,  only  soon  to  forget 

]_ 

and  deny  it.  He  writes:  ”Mit  Yahweh  und  seinem  Kult  hat  dies 
alles  also  vom  Hause  aus  nichts  zu  tun.  Der  Antagonismus,  der 
so  zwischen  dem  Jahwekult  und  dem  Dfimo nenglaub en  besteht,  hat 
im  Laufe  der  Entwicklung,  wie  sie  Analog  in  meisten  hflheren 
Religionen  zu  beobachten  ist,  teils  zu  einer  VerdrSngung  der  mit 
dem  D&monenglauben  zusammenhflngenden  Mantik,  teils  wie  besonders 
beim  Traumsehertum  zu  einefc  Assimilation  an  den  Jahwekult  und 
teils  zu  einer  Vorherrschaft  der  ekstatischen  Profetie  geftfhrt. 
In  den  beiden  letzteren  Eflllen  trat  dann  an  die  Stelle  des 
WahrsagedSmons  der  Gott  als  inspirierendes  Subjekt." 

Eut  in  spite  of  this,  Hfllscher  closes  the  discussion 

2 

when  he  mentions  the  matter  first  again  just  two  pages  later 
with  the  words:  "Mit  der  Ekstase  des  nSbi  hat  dieser  Zustand 
des  kahin  nichts  zu  tun.”  If  by  nabi  here,  one  be  understood 
to  mean  simply  group  ecstasy,  this  pronouncement  may  be  granted. 
But  Hfllscher  does  not  thus  limit  his  meaning,  for  we  find  him 
on  the  same  page  assuming,  "Ist  demnach  im  Bereiche  der 
semitischen  WRstenstftnme  ein  profetisches  Ekstatikertum,  wie 
das  israelitische,  nicht  altheimisch,  so  fragt  es  . . . etc." 

The  point  is,  as  he  has  already  admitted,  that  the  Israelite 
prophecy  is  not  a pure  and  unmixed  affair.  But  Hdlscher 
hereupon  rules  out  the  Arabian  origins  and  derives  the  Israelite 
prophetic  movement  from  Canaanite  sources. 


1.  Op.  Git. , p.  128 

2.  Op.  Git.,  p.  130 


Eut  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Canaanite  sources  do 
not  exhaust  the  influences  making  up  the  prophetic  movement,  as 
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we  know  it  in  Israel.  We  have  seen  a mixed  movement  among  a 
mixed  population,  with  tendency  toward  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Canaanite  influence  with  an  individualistic  and  more  specially 
Israelite  type  of  prophetic  figure.  A study  of  types  of  seer- 
prophets  in  Israel  will  show  how  this  second  influence  is 
connected  with  the  Arabian  type. 

ii.  Seer  Typ e s in  Israel 

Aside  from,  or  rela.ted  to,  the  group  prophets  already 
noted  in  Israel,  there  are  seer-type  prophetic  figures  related 
to  the  desert  inheritance.  It  will  be  valuable  to  examine  the 
terms  designating  these  people. 

a.  Man  of  God 

One  of  the  most  exalted  terms  for  a religious  leader 

was  "Man  of  God"  {■n’rr^n  UTX  ).  Samuel,  the  seer,  is  also 

1 v;  r 

called  by  this  term.  It  is  used  of  the  angel  of  Yahweh  or  Yahweh 

himself  in  disguise  in  Judges  12:6,8.  Moses  is  referred  to  as 

man  of  God  in  Deuteronomy  335 1 and  Joshua  14:6.  Shemaiah,  a 

man  of  God,  advises  Rehoboam  not  to  fight,  speaking  quite  as  a 

prophet,  directly  in  the  person  of  Yahweh  with  a "Thus  saith 
2 

Yahweh."  In  the  Midrash  in  I Kings  12:1-21  a ma.n  of  God  cries 
out  against  Jeroboam  I,  occasioning  and  then  healing  the  king’s 
withered  hand.  The  man  of  God  is  here  equated  with  prophet 
(verse  18),  Yet  he  is  consistently  called  "man  of  God." 


1.  I Sam.  9:6-10 

2.  I Kings  12:22 


A man 
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of  God  comes  near  king  TLHab  spe ak i ng  encouragement  and  victory 
directly  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  against  Ben-hadad  of  Syria, 

quite  in  the  same  style  as  the  "prophet'’  of  the  same  cha,pter, 

1 

and  possibly  meant  to  be  the  same  figure.  Man  of  God  is  the 

term  for  Elijah.  The  widow  of  Zareuhath  calls  him  that  at  the 

2 

time  of  her  son’s  Bickness.  nere  the  man  of  God  is  fearful;  yet 

the  word  of  Yahweh  in  his  mouth  should  be  truth.  The  tern  is 

used  of  him  again  when  messengers  of  king  Ahaziah  going  to  fetch 

him  are  successively  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  until  they 

beg  for  their  lives,  and  entreat  the  majestic  figure  in  all 
3 

humility.  Elisha  is  called  by  this  name,  when  he  is  called  uporil 

4 

to  remedy  the  strange  "death  in  the  pot"  of  the  prophets,  when 

5 

he  performs  the  wonder  acts  of  healing  haaman  or  making  the  axe 
6 

to  swim.  At  this  latter  instance  he  is  also  called  a prophet. 

It  is  as  "man  of  God"  that  he  is  surrounded  bj  the  heavenly 
7 

host.  As  man  of  God  he  predicts  in  teims  of  "Thus  saith  Yahweh" 
the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  capital  Samaria  from  the 
Syrians.  These  passages  are  untouched  by  Deuteronomy,  as  they 
show  Elisha  friendly  to  Samaria  in  name  of  Yahweh,  and  picture 
his  work  among  the  prophets  at  the  ancient  sanctuary  spots  of 
Canaan.  Elisha  is  called  man  of  (iod  when  king  Ben-Hadad  sends 
a present  to  inquire  whether  he  will  recover  from  illness,  and 

8 

when  Elisha  announces  to  Hazael  that  he  shall  be  king  of  Syria. 


1.  I Kings  20:28 

2.  I Kings  17:18,24 

3.  H Kings  1 

4.  II  Kings  4:40 

5.  II  Kings  5:7-20 

6.  II  Kings  6:6,12 

7.  II  Kings  6:15 

8.  II  Kings  8 :7ff . 


Elisha  is  "man  of  God"  as  he  gives  his  last  message  to  king 
Jossh  of  Israel,  shooting  arrows  symbolic  of  victory  against 
Syria,  and  as  he  is  called  "my  father,  my  father,  the  chariots 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,"  The  term  is  still  in  use 
when  Jeremiah  brings  the  Nazirites  as  guests  "into  the  chamber 
of  tbe  sons  of  Hanan  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  the  mqn  of  God"  in  the 
temple . 

, This  term  is  apparently  of  desert  origin,  Hfilscher 

3 

himself  suggests  that  since  one  does  not  say  "man  of  Yahweh"  but 

"man  of  God"  ( TJ‘,ri  UT><  ) and  since  "elohim"  is  an 

indeterminate  word,  meaning  either  a god  or  a spirit,  and  since 

this  type  of  expression  is  also  the  regular  one  in  Arabic,  this 

title  is  probably  of  desert  origin,  meaning  originally  a man 

possessed  by  a spirit  or  daemon.  The  context  in  Judges  13:6-3 

fits  this  idea,  as  also  the  reference  to  the  "seer"  Samuel  as 

"man  of  God"  in  I Samuel  9:5-10,  The  term  is  used  in  practically 

every  context  in  association  with  awe  and  power,  miracle,  or 

affairs  of  greatest  moment.  In  every  case  we  see  only  an 

individual  figure,  not  a band  of  prohets.  Yet  this  very 

4 

figure  may  be  called  a prophet,  nab hi , and  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  a prophet  speaking  in  most  exalted  terms  for  Yahweh. 

The  tem  is  confined  mostly  to  literature  of  a brief  period  of 
nime,  centering  especially  in  the  period  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
-t  is  used  only  once  by  a canonical  prophet  and  then  of  an 
indeterminate  figure.  In  shortest  analysis  it  is  a description 

^ ; • 9;  6-10  f I Kings  6£L8  j 

I Kings  13:18 


1.  II  Kings  13:19  ff, 

2.  Jeremiah  35:4 

. Op.  Git.,,  Note,  p,  127, 
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of  the  individual  prophet  of  the  pre-literary  period  Tn  his 
most  idealized  and  powerful  form.  Its  Arabian  associations 
suggest  most  strongly  that  prophecy  at  its  heights  had  Arabian 
antecedents.  The  presence  of  divinity  itself  was  implied  in 
the  ver/words  of  the  terra.  If  the  possessor  was  originally  an 
indeterminate  spirit,  as  Hfllscher  suggests;  it  has  now  become 
an  awesome  and  overpowering  reality,  shaping  destinies  and 
kingdoms. 

b.  The  Ro'eh 


A common  figure  in  Israel  was  the  Ro'eh  ( T1  K~)  ) or 

Seer.  The  term  is  used  of  Samuel  in  I Samuel  9 and  in  Chronicles, 

Samuel  is  here  a local  figure  who  helps  people  find  lost 

articles  or  directs  them  on  their  way.  "All  that  he  saith 

2 

cometh  surely  to  pass".  Yahweh  speaks  to  him  directly  even  in 
3 

the  way.  His  presence  and  blessing  seem  to  be  necessary  at 

4 

the  sacrifice  at  the  high  place.  He  anoints  the  youth  Saul  to 

5 

be  prince  over  Israel.  Zadok  the  priest  is  onee  called  a ro 1 eh. 

We  are  told  that  formerly  in  Israel  he  that  later  came 

to  be  called  nablki  * was  called  a ro'eh.  Hfllscher  notes  that 

6 

there  were  ra'in  in  Arabia. 

It  is  by  visions  ( TI  fOO)  and  breams  ( TJ  1 ) that 

the  ordinary  prophet  is  distinguished  according  to  the  Elohist 
document  in  Numbers  12:6.  Isaiah  mentions  the  ro  ' im  as  revealers 

1.  I Chron.  9 : 22 ; 26:28;  29:29. 

2.  I Samuel  9:6 

3.  I Samuel  9:15-17 

4.  I Samuel  9:13  As  we  see  by  Judges  17:5  the  office  of  priest 

was  not  completely  stabilized  in  the  period  of  the  judges. 

5.  II  Samuel  15:27.  6.  Op.  Cit. , p.  85. 
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of  the  law  of  Yahweh  , whose  activity  the  perverse  people  would 
1 

gladly  stop.  Isaiah  also  charges  the  priests  and  prophets  of 

his  time  with  drunkenness , saying,  that  they  reel  in  their 

. 2 

visions  (D)OD.  'IlCO  )•  would  seem  to  he  equating  the  func- 

V IT  ^ IT 

tions  of  prophet  and  seer.  The  Chronicler  mentions  a seer 

3 

Hanani  who  rebuked  king  Asa  for  not  relying  on  Yahweh. 

The  ro 1 2 3 eh  is  nowhere  pictured  as  a member  of  an 

ecstatic  band.  He  is  a clairvoyant,  an  old  figure  in  Israel 

from  before  the  time  of  the  nab  hi  * , but  later  identified  with 
4 

the  nab hi  * and  the  term  for  him  associated  and  assimliated 
with  the  general  figure  of  the  prophet,  as  later  recognized  by 


5 

Isaiah.  The  cultivation  of  relations  by  the  seer  Samuel  with 
the  nebhi * im  may  be  a clue  to  the  development  of  this  fusion. 

TvVe  note  that  the  ancient  ro’eh  had  priestly  functions,  at  least 
in  Samuel's  case,  and  that  a priest  might  be  called  a ro 1 eh, 
in  a time  when  the  priesthood  was  not  yet  so  sharply 
differentiated  as  it  later  came  to  be. 


c . The  Cho  zeh 

Another  term  for  a seer  is  that  of  the  n , Chozeh. 
In  II  Samuel  24:11  the  nab  hi 1 Gad  is  called  David’s  chozeh,  in  a 
narrative  according  to  which  the  word  of  Yahweh  comes  upon  him 
and  he  gives  his  message  in  the  formula  ’’Thus  saith  Yahweh'* . 

Gad  is  an  orthodox  figure  of  the  prophetic  tradition.  His 
prophecy  is  II  Samuel  22:5  is  rhymed,  suggesting  parallel  v/ith 


1.  Isaiah  30:10 

2.  Isaiah  28:7 

3.  II  Chronicles  16:7-10 


4.1  Samuel  9:9 

5.  I Samuel  10,  Cf.  19:18-24 


the  Arabian  kahin  * s rhymed  sa.j  4 . rhe  jjeuteronomic  summary  of 


the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  northern  Israel  equated  nghhi^im 
and  chozim  as  messengers  and  servants  of  lah v/eh  and  His  law.1 * 
Amaziah  called  Amos  a chozeh,  telling  him  to  earn  his  bread 
in  Judah  with  his  prophesying. 2 Isaiah  spoke  of  the  chozim 
as  parallel  with  the  nebhHfr :the  eyes  of  the  prophets  shall  be 
closed  and  the  heads  of  the  cho zim  be  covered;  and  all  visions 
(Jinn  ) shall  be  to  both  of  them  a sealed  book,  or  one  that 

T 

that  they  could  not  understand. 3 * 5 Hicah  spoke  of  seeing  (pTTl) 
as  a function  of  the  nebhi  * im  and  then  paralleled  the  chozeh 
and  the  diviner  with  the  prophets.  ~ The  word  is  common  in 

5 

Chronicles.  " 

We  should  compare  these  with  the  visions  described  in 

Job  4:12  told  as  follows: 

How  a thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, 

And  mine  ear  received  a whisper  thereof. 

In  thoughts,  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 

"Then  deep  sleep  fails  on  men, 

Pear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 

Which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 

Then  a spirit  passed  before  my  face; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

It  stood  still,  but  I could  not  discern  the  appearance 
thereof; 

A form  was  before  mine  eyes: 

There  was  silence,  and  I heard  a voice  saying  . . . 


1II  Kings  17:13 

•'Amos  7:12 

3 Isaiah  29:10  ff. 

^TTicah  3:6 

5I  Chronicles  21:9;  25:5;  29:29;  II  Chronicles  9:29; 
12:15;  19:2;  29:25;  29:30;  33:18f.;  35:15. 


* 


Holscher  points  out  that  this  sort  of  thing,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  whispering  voice  was  a heritage  from  the 

1 

Semitic  desert  origins,  related  to  the  Arabian  foazin  or  ra ’in. 
Our  analysis  here  shows  how  closely  it  was  related  also  to  the 
development  of  prophecy  in  Israel.  It  is  at  the  very  center  of 


12  & 


Elijah’s  experience  of  the  still,  small  whisper  related  in 

I Kings  19,  an  experience  which  was  crucial  not  only  in  his  own 

experience,  but  probably  in  the  development  of  prophecy,  and 

also  surely  in  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  activity  to  the 

most  important  political  movements  in.  Israel. 

The  word  is  not  prevalent  in  early  usage,  coming  into 

prominence  when  prophecy  is  at  its  height,  and  apparently  not 

sharply  differentiated  from  prophecy.  It  refers  to  the 

visionary  phase  of  the  prophet’s  life,  a phase  which  is  not 

clear  in  the  ecstatic  groups  of  the  fertility  religions,  but 

was  common  under  the  same  harae  in  the  Arabian  individual 
2 • 

experience. 


* 


d.  Other  Types  Found  wl th  These . 

Other  types  include  the  q o s 6m , the  ’ obh,  and  the 
yidde ’ oni ♦ 

The  word  q o s cm  does  not  belong  regularly  in  the 

recognized  cult  of  Yahweh.  It  is  used  mostly  of  foreign  types 

3 

of  religious  figures  among  the  Philistines,  of  the  figure  of 


Op . c i t . , p.  84f. 
2 Ibid. , p.  96. 


3.  I Samuel  6:2 
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Balaam,  o:'  the  evokers  of  the  dead'",  and  of  prophets  untrue  to 

to  Israel’s  highest  traditions.  Ezekiel  uses  the  word  for  the 

divination  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  standing  at  the  parting  of 

the  ways,  shaking  arrows,  consulting  the  teraphim,  looking  in 
3 

the  liver.'  This  divination  is  often  coupled  with  mention  of 
the  prophets  in  the  works  of  the  literary  prophets,  but  always 
applied  to  false  prophets.  There  is  in  these  cases  no  direct 
implication  that  the  action  of  the  qosem  is  itself  necessarily 
wrong.  Yet  the  associations  of  the  word  are  always  with  the 
persons  disapproved.""  Diviners  are  specifically  proscribed  in 
Deuteronomy:  "For  these  nations,  that  thou  shalt  dispossess, 
hearken  unto  them  that  practice  augury,  and  unto  diviners;  but 

5 

as  for  thee,  Jehovah  thy  God  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do  so." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  qosem  with  the 
ecstatic  group  prophecy.  Its  relations  are  rather  with  augury 
and  necromancy,  probably  prevalent  in  the  land  and  early 
proscribed  by  Saul.  It  is  clear  that  the  practice  was  common 
and  quite  generally  accepted  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
prophets,  but  never  lost  its  lower  associations  with  repressed 
practices  in  the  clearer  minds  of  the  more  sensitive  spirits. 


^Joshua  13:22  (P)  and  Numbers  23:23  (E). 


"I  Samuel  28:8 


* 


'"Ezekiel  21:21f. 

^Isaiah  44:25;  Jeremiah  14:14;  27:9;  29:8;  Ezekiel 
13:6,9,23;  21:21ff. ; Tticah  3:6,7,11;  Zecheriah  10 : 2. 


5 

Deuteronomy  18:10-14. 
°T  Samuel  28. 
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Closely  associated  with  the  qosem  are  the  necromancer 

( mx)  and  the  wizard  ( ’ )*  These  were  proscribed  in 

2 

Israel's  cult,  but  persisted  in  the  midst  of  disapproval. 

The  necromancer  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  wizards 
were  known  to  "chirp  and  mutter’’^  McDonald  points  out  that  the 
word  here  used  for  "mutter"  ( n xrr ) v/as  also  used  for  the 

*r  t 

4 

cooing  of  doves,  which  is  also  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 

5 

for  the  Arabian  kahin * s rhymed  prose,  the  sa.j  1 ♦ 

These  figures,  the  ’ Sbh  and  the  yidde !oni , have  affinity 

with  the  Arabian  kahin,  but  ha.ve  no  oart  in  recognized 

' 

prophecy.  vDt  is  noted  in  I Samuel  28  how  Saul,  unable  to 
get  answers  by  dreams,  by  lots,  by  prophets,  turned  to  the 
necromancers  whom  he  had  himself  prohibited.  These  types  were 
pushed  under  cover  while  the  seer  phenomena  developed  with 
approval  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Israelite  prophecy. 

c . Summary  on  Relation  of  Seers 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  while  the  diviner,  the 
necromancer  and  the  wizard  were  repressed  in  the  development  of 
Israel’s  religion,  there  were  functions  of  the  Arabian 
soothsayer,  seer,  and  poet,  which  continued  in  Israel 

■^1  Samuel  28:8  and  Deuteronomy  19:10-11. 

“1  Samuel  28:3,8,ff.;  Deuteronomy  18:11;  Leviticus  19:21; 
20:6;  Isaiah  8:19;  29:4. 

3 

Isaiah  8:19 

4 p _ 

'Isaiah  38:14;  59:11  . cit.  , p.JO 


developing  with  the  prophetic  movement.  Visions  and  the  still, 
small  whisper  were  an  integral  part  of  Israelite  prophetic 
activity,  and  the  small  whisper  became  in  Elijah* s experience 
in  some  degree  at  least  normative  for  the  best  prophetic 
experience  in  Israel.  Again,  the  most  exalted  word  for  a 
prophetic  figure  in  the  time  of  the  pre-literary  prophets  was 
"man  of  C-od"  a phrase  apparently  derived  from  the  Arabian 
jinni  possession,  but  now  used  of  the  most  powerful  and 
awe-inspiring  figures,  possessed  by  God  and  acting  as  His 
representatives . 


3.  The  Types  of  Early  Prophetic  Utterance  in  Israel . 

We  can  get  further  light  on  the  nature  of  this 
development,  mixed  of  Canaanite  and  Israelite  elements  even  as 
the  population  v/as  mixed,  from  the  angle  of  the  study  of  the 
types  of  prophetic  or  related  utterance.  We  shall  here  follow 
suggestions  from  the  method  of  Dr.  Heimann  Gunkel  in  his  study 
of  literary  types  or  Gattungen. 1 

Gunkel  has  put  into  the  hands  of  scholars  a set  of 
tools  for  study  of  types  of  literature  which  help  to  piece  hits 
of  utterance  in  their  original  background.  The  foundation  of 
this  method  is  the  recognition  that  there  are  types  of 
utterance  characteristic  of  times,  circumstances,  and  occasions 
and  that  even  small  bits  of  literature  or  of  activity  come  from 
such  situations.  One  may  often  be  able  to  place  a bit  of  verse 
e.  g. , in  its  background  by  this  study,  as  scientifically  as 
one  could  place  a bit  of  carving  from  a temple  in  Egypt  or 
Greece  within  a certain  age.  it  is  as  scientific  a process  as 
to  date  potsherds  by  shape  or  finish,  or  to  date  manuscripts  by 
the  style  of  lettering.  Tfany  attempts  at  study  of  ancient 
literary  types  classify  them  according  to  modern  modes  of 
taste  and  thought,  in  categories  of  present-day  literature.  The 
result  may  be  aesthetically  satisfactory , but  is  often  of 
limited  scientific  usefulness.  Gunkel's  method  is  rather  to 

1What  Remains  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1928,  pp.  57-68,  and  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen.  Gottingen,  1928 


5 

, 

. 
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find  what  were  the  types  as  they  lay  in  the  habits  of  thought 
and  action  of  the  people  who  produced  them.  The  technical 
tools  of  this  study  are  to  identify  a type  or  Gattung  of 
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expression  according  to  three  characteristics.  These  are: 
life-situation  ("Sitz  im  Leberf')>  form,  and  content.  If  by  a 
study  of  these  we  discover  a Gattung  , we  can  distinguish  its 
development  and  understand  its  nature.  Each  example  of  it  will 


help  to  illuminate  the  type. 


* 


What  forms  of  utterance  did  the  early  prophets  of 
Israel  employ,  and  in  what  circumstances  and  for  what  purposes? 
To  what  other  types  of  utterance  are  these  related,  and  to  what 
manner  of  men?  Are  they  related  to  the  Canaanite  or  to  the 
Hebrew  background  or  both,  and  precisely  how?  Are  they  the 
products  of  group  ecstasy  or  of  individual  inspiration?  Erom 
what  directions  and  toward  what  directions  do  they  develop? 
These  questions  have  been  studied  very  scantily  in  relation  to 
pre-literary  prophecy,  and  offer  a valuable  method  for  getting 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  early  history,  a method  that  will  give 
new  depth  and  perspective  to  our  vision  of  these  phenomena. 

Using  any  or  all  of  Gunkel's  three  tests  as  we  are 
able,  viz.,  life-situation,  form,  and  content,  we  shall  gain 
hints  that  may  reinforce  each  other,  even  though  they  lack  the 
certainty  attainable  by  this  method  in  studying  direct  literary 
products.  We  may  use  the  utterances  of  the  literary  prophets 
for  comparative  purposes.  To  a large  degree  this  section  will 
discuss  the  forms  of  utterance,  while  the  rest  of  the  paper 


considers  its  setting  in  life. 

Gunkel  has  pointed  out  to  me  personally  and  in  a semi 

nar  group  at  the  University  of  Halle  (1928-1929 ) that  the  liter- 
ary prophets  used  many  types  of  utterance,  often  borrowed  from 
other  types  of  literature,  as  vehicles  for  their  messages.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  literary  types  that  in  their  more 
primitive  development  their  forms  are  the  more  rigidly  fixed. 

From  this  standpoint  then,  we  may  be  on  surer  ground  in  the 

pre-literary  prophets  than  in  the  later. 

a.  The  Type s 

i . The  Use  of  Poetry 

First  of  all,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  earlty 
prophets,  like  the  later,  were  utterers  of  inspired  poetry.  We 
find  in  the  early  history  a number  of  ecstatically  inspired 
poets  more  or  less  of  the  type  of  prophetic  inspiration.  The 
oracles  of  Balaam1  are  the  poetry  of  an  ecstatic.  Balaam  is  not 
a Hebrew,  but  the  poems  are  Hebrew  national  glorification  put  in 
his  mouth,  dating  from  about  the  time  of  David.  The  last  two. 
Judaic  documents,  open  with  a striking  description  of  the 
ecstatic  speaker,  in  the  third  person  in  form,  but  represented 
by  the  narrative  as  spoken  by  the  ecstatic  himself ; (compare  the 
same  form  in  the  "Last  Words  of  David",  I Sam.  23:1-2).  These 
are  blessings  in  form  and  content.  The  words  of  the  introduction 
however,  show  the  ecstatic. 
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^Numbers  23  and  24. 
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"Balaam,  the  son  of  Be or  saith, 

And  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith; 

He  saith,  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 

Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Palling  down  and  having  his  eyes  open." 

--Numbers  24:  3,4,  and  15-16 

(The  word  "DX}  , "oracle  of"  translated  as  "saith",  is  found  als< 
in  the  archaic  "Last  7/ords  of  David").  The  man  sees  visions  and 
hears  words  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Arab  hagin  or  the  He- 
brew"*-* 1 t TI 

6>X  VDcj  UX3 

1 A--  • * ... 

ilYTl  1 -»Tcp  n.TTlQ  DoiK 

His  eyes  are  closed  in  his  seizure  and  he  falls  down  on  the 

ground,  eyes  then  opened  to  the  vision  and  the  speaking  of 
el-Shaddai.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  lower  stage  of 
jinni  possession  of  an  Arabian  poet  who,  in  MacDonald's  account, 
"in  desperate  need,  saddled  his  camel,  rode  off  into  the  desert, 
2nd,  having  come  to  a certain  place,  alighted  and  cried  out, 

'Come  to  the  aid  of  your  brother,  your  brother.'  ' How  the  aid 
?ame  swiftly,  the  poet  lay  down,  and  did  not  rise  until  he  had 
Dne  hundred  and  thirteen  lines."-*-  MacDonald  says  "Just  as  Hassar 
was  thrown  down  by  the  female  spirit  and  and  had  verses  pressed 
out  of  him,  so  the  first  utterances  of  prophecy  were  pressed  from 
the  angel  Gabriel."  The  first  Balaam  oracle2 (j)  again  speaks  of 
visions:  "I  shall  see  him"  ( •?  J K1K),  using  the  phrase 

typical  of  the  ro  'eh.  MacDonald's  description  of  the  Arab  poet3 

1 . Op . C i t . p.cO  r . Numbers  25:29 

&-Qr-  Cit . p.16 


surely  fits  Balaam,  "in  part  a soothsayer,  in  part  an  adviser 
and  admonisher,  and  in  part  a hurler  of  magical  formulae  against 
his  enemies.”  We  shall  consider  later  the  relation  of  blessings 
and  curses  to  prophecy.  We  are  interested  here  in  the  appear- 
ance of  ecstatic  Hebrew  poetry.  A further  connection  of  this 
with  the  Arabian  kahin  and  his  early  rhymed  prose  poetry,  to  be 
pursued  farther,  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Balaam  oracles  is 
in  a rough  rhyming.  What  lends  peculiar  significance  to  the 
Balaam  oracles  is  their  intermediate  position  (noted  above ) 
between  the  c ho z eh  or  ro  * eh  of  the  desert  and  the  visions  of  the 
great  prophets  who  were  also  chozim  or  ro 1 im  ♦ 

The  Elohist  author  calls  Miriam  a "prophetess"'1'  as  she 
leads  the  women  with  timbrels  in  dance  with  the  simple  but  form- 
true  psalm  of  the  Song  of  Miriam.  I Samuel  9:S  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  word  nab hi  1 was  not  used  in  Miriam's  time,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  no  other  evidences  of  ecstatic  possession 
in  her  case.  It  is  instructive  chiefly  for  the  Elohist's 
attitude  as  to  what  forms  of  activity  were  included  under  the 
term  prophecy  about  the  time  of  Elisha.  The  Elohist  document 
was  from  North  Israel  where  syncretism  and  early  prophecy  were 
both  strong.  V/hen  the  Elohist  includes  such  figures  as  Miriam 
among  the  prophets,  we  should  remember  that  that  writer  knew 
what  prophecy  was.  Apparently  in  his  time  it  had  come  to 
include  such  figures  as  Miriam. 

"^Exodus  15:19. 
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The  point  becomes  more  sharp  in  the  ease  of  Deborah, 
also  called  a prophetess  (Judges  4:4;.  The  Song  of  Deborah1  is 
partly  a psalm-hymn  in  form  [ vases  1-11  particularly,  though 
the  whole  poem  might  fit  under  the  psalm  fom),  but  also  partly 
exultation  in  war  and  partly  blessing  and  cursing  (verses 
22,  23,  24,  31). 

Speaking  of  oracular  curses  and  blessings  as  magical 
instruments  of  battle,  HSlscher  says, 

Auch  Deboras  Rolie  im  itampfe  ist  keine  andere  .... 

Der  Dichter  meint  nicht,  vie  man  die  Stelle  wohl  ausgelegt 
hat,  Werbelieder,  mit  denen  Debora  selbst  umherwandernd  Oder 
durch  sangeskundige  Boten,  die  Bruderst&nme  zum  Kampfe 
ermunteren,  sondern  Liedsprflche,  in  deren  Vortrag  ihre 
aktive  Mity/irkung  am  Kampfe  bestanden  hat,  Sprtfche  der 
Vervtfnschung  die  sicherer  als  Waffen  dem  Eeinde  Unheil 
bringen.  Eine  Parallele  dazu  bietet  eine  Erz&hlung  bei  B. 
Hisam  flber  den  Xrieg  zwischen  den  arabischen  Stfenmen  Mahzum 
und  Chuza'a;  als  die  letzteren  sich  weigerten,  Sflhnegeld 
fdr  einen  GetOteten  zu  zahlen,  begannen  die  J?eindseligkeiten 
damit  dasz  sie  Lieder  gegeneinander  sprachen,  und  damit 
wurde  die  Sache  zwischen  ihnen  ernst.  Wie  bedenklich  weil 
zauberkr&f tig,  solches  Sch^hen  und  Eluchen  gait,  lehrt  auch 
jene  Eiez&hlung,  nach  vjelcher  Muhammad  zwei  Sangerinnen, 
die  solche  Lieder  gegen  ihn  gesungen  hatten,  ohne  weiteres 
tflten  liesz.  (B.  Hisam  819)". 

HBlscher  also  points  out2that  Mohammed  likewise  had 
power  to  curse  his  enemies  after  a vision cf  the  angel  in  the 
night.  The  Balaam  oracles  and  narratives  also  indicate  that 


■^Judges  5 

‘ Op.  Cit,  p.  91  and  f. 


-JIbid.  , p.  91 . 
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Balaam’s  power  to  curse  or  "bless  was  dependent  on  God.1 

Granted  that  the  words  nab hi ’ or  nab hi 'a  (prophetess) 
may  not  have  been  contemporary  with  these  women  figures  in 
Israel,  yet  so  closely  are  these  women  connected  with  the  stream 
of  influence  coming  down  from  the  desert  soothsayer-magician 
into  the  stream  of  prophecy  that  one  is  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  Elohist  author  did  not  err  wide  of  the  mark  in 
including  them  under  the  term  of  prophet. 

At  Samuel  again  is  found  the  focal  point  where  these 
influences  met  with  the  group  ecstasy  of  the  nebhi  ♦ im.  For  under 
the  influence  of  both,  Saul  was  inspired,  by  the  ruab  or  spirit 
of  God  come  upon  him,  to  send  out  the  call  to  all  the  borders 
of  Israel  to  come  to  the  help  of  Yahweh  against  the  mighty,  with 
a curse  on  any  man  who  failed  to  respond.  "And  they  came  out  as 

p 

one  man".'  Inspired  poet,  seer,  national  leader  seem  to  be  in 
one  stream,  here  uniting  with  that  of  the  nab hi  1 . Elisha’s 
activity  later  as  a national  leader  and  prophet  is  in  the  same 
tradition. 

The  leaders  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  may  have  been 
in  some  cases  men  of  this  stamp.  The  figure  of  Samson  is 
interesting,  for  he  too  was  thought  of  as  an  ecstatic, ^a 


^Numbers  23:  8,20;  24:12f. 
SI  Samuel  ll:6f. 

'^Judges  13:25;  14:6,19. 
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versifier1 2 * 4 S  and  a national  leader;  and  one  of  his  riddles  is 

9 

rhymed. ~ He  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a prophet  but  he  v/as  thus 
related  to  some  of  the  same  phenomena  as  characterized  prophecy. 
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The  ruah  of  Yahweh  also  came  upon  Othniel,  Jeplthah  and  Gideon, 
to  save  Israel  from  her  enemies,  according  to  the  vie\7point  of 
the  redactor  of  Judges.  Even  Ehud*s  sword  was  regarded  as  a 
message  from  God,  his  approach  to  the  king  being  exactly  like 

4 

that  of  the  prophet  who  anointed  Jehu. 

McDonald  raises  an  interesting  question  about  early 


S 


Hebrew  poetry: 


"Why  is  there  almost  no  mention  of  poets  among  them?  I 
speak  subject  to  correction;  but  I know  in  Hebrew  no 
unmistakable  word  for  poet;  moshel  certainly  is  not.  Did 
they  classify  and  name  poets  in  some  other  way?  put  them  in 
some  other  categpry?  Further,  did  they  have  stories, 
current  among  the  people,  of  their  heroic  age,  of  their 
great  warriors  and  deliverers?  What  were  the  channels 
down  which  these  passed?  Who  played  the  part  of  the 
wandering  gleemen,  scalds,  bards,  minstrels  of  medieval 
Europe?  That  there  were  such  we  cannot  doubt.  The  desert 
knows  them  to  this  day.  May  I hazard  another  questioning 
answer?  Was  their  part  taken  by  neb hi  1 im  solitary  or  in 
bands?  Was  poetry  and  legend  — production,  preeervation, 
transmission,  --  all  in  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets?  This, 
you  may  say,  is  as  absurd  as  to  bring  under  one  hood  the 
mendicant  friars  and  gleemen  of  Europe.  Sometimes  even 
these  did  come  most  queerly  together,  but  that  in 
Christendom  was  exceptional.  In  the  Semitic  world,  I 


1 Judges  15:14  . 

2 

Judges  14:18  . 

^Judges  3:10,  11:29;  6:34. 

4 Judges  3:20.  Cf.  II  Kings  9:5  ff. 

S Op. Cit. Yf. 
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venture  to  say,  it  was  the  rule,  and  for  the 
desert  it  can  be  proven.'' 

The  earliest  figure  nearest  to  the  one  McDonald  thus  seeks 
is  probably  the  mo she 1 , who  was  not  merely  poet  but  oracle  and 
curser.  The  oracles  of  Balaam  were  spoken  of  as  of  this  class* 
and  we  have  the  moshelim  spoken  of  in  Nu.  21:  27,  translated 
as  '’they  that  speak  in  proverbs".  That  this  sort  of  thing  was 
closely  related  to  prophecy  we  have  already  seen,  and  we  shall 
discuss  it  separately.  The  relation  to  the  ecstatic  national 
poetry  and  to  soothsayer  leadership  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing is  summed  up  by  HBlscher:  "die  Spott  - und  Triumphleider 
auf  feindliche  vBlker,  die  noch  in  spater  zeit  als  beiiebte 
Gat  bung  der  Profetenorakel  su  ftreten,  sind  die  kiinstlerisch 
entwickelte  Form  solcher  Fluchworte  die  noch  den  Narnen 
tragen" . ** 

The  figure,  the  mo she 1 , is  a poet,  but  much  more.  The 
later  prophet,  too,  is  a mo she 1 , but  much  more  again.  In  early 
Israel  the  poet  as  such,  and  the  prophet  as  such  have  not 
developed.  The  forerunners  of  both  are  probably  the  inspired 
poetic  soothsayer  figures  of  the  time.  From  the  primitive  in- 
spired rhymed  sa.j  l of  the  desert  may  have  developed  on  the  one 
hand  the  early  poet  and  on  the  other  hand  the  prophetic  sooth- 


* Numbers:  23:  7,18;  24:3,  15,20,21,23. 

**  Op.  Git.,  p.  91. 


sayer.  When  the  dividing  time  came,  and  where,  we  do  not  know . 
But  much  of  the  early  Hebrew  poetry  both  "secular"  and  religious 
was  still  roughly  rhymed  or  highly  alliterative.  The  Song  of 
Lamech,*  has  some  rhyming,  irregular  but  apparently  intended. 

The  Desert  Well  Song  of  Numbers  21:18,  vivid  and  primitive,  is 
in  rhyme.  It  is  a call  to  the  spirit  of  the  well.  The  bene- 
diction in  Numbers  6:24  - 26  is  partly  rhymed.  One  of  Samson's 
riddles  is  rhymed---,  and  there  is  a certain  rhyming  in  the  call 
of  Abram-"--  and  in  Jotham' s fab le . --------  There  is  considerable 

rhyming  in  the  last  three  of  the  Balaam  oracles--"----;:-  and  in  some 

early  prophecy.  Inspiration  of  poet  and  of  prophet  would  not 
be  sharply  distinguished  at  first.  How  far  the  seers  and.  single 
ec statics,  and  later  the  prophets,  were  the  conservers  of  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  people  cannot  be  said.  The  Elijah  and 
Elisha  cycles  were  probably  preserved  in  these  prophetic  oral 
traditions.  But  the  element  of  prophetic  glorification  so 
prominent  in  them  is  so  less  evident  in  the  so-called  "prophetic 
documents  of  J and  E that  we  may  well  doubt  if  those  documents 
o we  their  origins  directly  and  primarily  to  prophetic  transmissi 
The  E document's  interest  in  prophecy  is  marked,  however,  and 
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he  includes  poetess  Miriam  among  the  prophets.  In  the 


* Jgs.  14  : 18. 

-----  Gen.  12  : 1-3. 

-------  Jgs.  9 

Numbers  23  & 24 
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more  remote  past  surely  the  roots  of  poetry  in  general  were 
closely  hound  up  with  those  of  the  forerunners  of  prophecy* 

In  the  development  of  prophecy  itself  in  Israel,  the 
presence  of  inspired  poetry  is  clear.  The  words  of  Samuel  to 
Saul  in  I Samuel  15  : 22  are  in  poetry.  Saul's  curse  against 
Agag  in  I Sam.  15  : 33  is  in  poetry.  Part  of  the  reply  of 
Micaiah  - ben  - Imlah  to  Ahab*-  is  in  poetry,  beginning  with  the 
word  ^ ( 11  form 

and  life-situation  again  with  Balaam  and  the  Arab  ra' in.  The 
prophet  Gad  in  I Samuel  22  : 5 speaks  in  poetry.  The  prophets 
of  the  flowering  age  of  literary  prophets  were  all  poets,  and 
we  must  assume  that  this  did  not  happen  all  at  once,  but  came 
out  of  the  long  tradition  of  the  prophetic  movement.  The 
development  of  the  prophetic  movement  is  thus  poetic  in  early 
beginnings,  in  the  middle  of  its  development  and  at  its  highest 
bloom.  We  cannot  say  that  its  utterance  was  always  in  poetry. 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  was  a strong  tradition. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  poetic  influence  from  the 
early  Hebrew  backgrounds.  Was  there  articulate  poetry  also 
among  the  Canaanite  group  ecstatics?  There  probably  was, 
though  it  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ecstasy 
of  the  fertility  religions.  Oracles  are  usually  in  poetry  in 
the  earlier  and  more  naive  forms  of  religion.*"*  Again  ecstatic 

*-  I Kings  22  : 17 

*-*-  See  quotation  from  Plutarch  in  The  Gospel  Story  in  Art 
pages  32  & 33,  by  John  La  Farge,  London,  Macmillan,  1913. 
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dancing  to  music  would  naturally  cause  rhythm  in  any  utterance. 
Apuleius  in  The  Golden  Ass  gives  us  an  oracle  in  verse  used 
professionally  by  the  servants  of  the  Syrian  Goddess.--  But 
there  is  too  little  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  Ganaanite 
heritage  at  this  point  to  suppose  that  it  was  so  important  as 
that  which  we  can  definitely  trace  on  the  Israelite  side.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  seek  further  light  on  both  of  these  angles 
in  the  further  examination  of  the  forms  which  the  prophetic 
utterance  takes. 


& Bk.  IX,  B. 


Alliteration  and  Rhyme 

One  frequent  characteristic  of  early  prophet io 
in  Israel  was  alliteration  or  rhyme. 
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utterance 


The  Balaam  oracles  of  Numbers  23  and  24  are  clearly  in- 
tended to  represent  the  form  of  utterance  of  an  ecstatic  seer. 
They  are  Hebrew  in  origin,  as  indicated  by  their  content  of 
praise  of  Israel,  The  content  of  the  last  two  indicates  their 
origin  at  or  about  the  time  of  David.  Of  the  four  oracles,  the 
last  three  show  rhyming.  Seven  out  of  eleven  lines  in  the  second 
oracle*  are  in  rhymed  endings,  and  another  might  be  considered 
so.  Furthermore  the  first  halves  of  three  of  the  lines  end 

the  wore  H.  p )}  n_  , 

The  third  Balaam  oracle  has  twelve  lines,  only  four  of 
which  are  not  in  some  rhyme,  while  two  of. those  have  the  same 
vowel  sound  in  the  last  syllable.  The  first  three  lines  of  the 
fourth  oracle**  are  in  rhyme,  with  several  other  rhymes  present!! 
if  we  consider  the  endings  of  the  half-lines. 

The  mashal  of  Nu.  21  : 27,  the  taunt  song  against  the 
Ammonites  is  in  rhyme  ringing  the  changes  on  Heshbon,  Sihon, 

Arnon  and  Dibon  at  ends  of  lines  or  ends  of  feet. 

The  prophet  Gad***,  David’ s David  in  rhg  # 

TIT-liV  Yv*  ^ 77  7-V672.  UkiJI  xV 

Gad’s  longer  prophecy ’in  II  Sam.  24  : n is  not  in  poetry 

nor  alliteration. 

*(23  : IB  - 24) 

**(24  : 15  - 18) 

***(nabhi’  I Sam.  22  : 5) 

****  ( I Sara.  22:5  II  Sam.  24:11) 


Samuel's  curse  against  Agag*  is  alliterative,  and  with  the 
rhyme  of  the  same  personal  pronoun  suffix  at  the  end  of  each 
half:  . y . 

u’ai 3(3  teuj I J3  n’"* 

Elijah's  prophecy  against  Jezehel  has  its  play  upon  words. * 

The  rhyme  in  early  prophecy  gains  significance  from  the  comparis 
with  rhyming  in  the  early  Arabian  sa j'  poetry  of  the  inspired 
kahins . This  is  not  found  in  the  literary  prophets.  But 
alliteration  is  very  frequent  among  them.  Rhyme  fell  out,  but 
alliteration  was  developed.  Striking  alliterative  phrases  in 
the  literary  prophets  are  found  in  Isaiah  5 : 6-7;  7:9; 
Jeremiah  1 : 15,  10,  17;  23  : 19,  23,  29;  Ho sea  1 : 4,  5;  4 : 9a 
8:7;  Amos  5 : 5;  Micah  1 : 10-16. 

Alliteration  in  early  Old  Testament  poetry  is  not  confined 
to  prophetic  figures.  The  law  of  Blood  Revenge-**-*  is  allitera- 
tive, with  skillful  construction.  The  Curse  of  Canaan****  is 
alliterative  especially  in  the  last  line  and  has  traces  of  a 
rough  irregular  rhyming.  Jacob' s blessing  on  Gad*****  is 
alliterative  and  the  blessing  on  Judah  (vss.  8-13)  is  full  of 
alliteration  and  rough  rhyme.  Isaac's  blessing  on  Jacob****** 


on 


*1  Sam.  15  : 33 
**I  Kings  21  : 23 
***  Gen. ^9  : 6 
•**Gen . 9 : 27 
•**Gen.  49  : 19 

s&en..  27  : 27  - 29 
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is  alliterative  and  repeatedly  rhymed.  It  is  significant  that 
all  of  these  are  religious  poetry  and  concerned  with  cursing  or 
blessing  and  thus,  as  we  shall  see,  closely  related  to  prophetic 
utterance.  The  first  two  are  also  apparently  of  desert  rather 
than  agricultural  origin. 

There  are  two  causes  for  the  use  of  alliteration.  First, 
in  an  illiterate  age  alliteration  is  more  easily  remembered. 
This  is  true  even  in  a literate  age,  but  not  so  imperative. 
Again,  a saying  expressed  strikingly  and  unusually  in  this  way 
would  probably  seem  to  both  utterer  and  hearers  to  smack  of 
more  mysterious  or  occult  power,  and  thus  would  be  particularly 
likely  to  be  used  by  the  prophets. 

Both  of  these  reasons  would  probably  tend  to  cause  this 
sort  of  utterance  among  articulate  oracles  anywhere.  But  the 
associations  of  rhyme  and  alliteration  in  Hebrew  prophecy  as  we 
know  it  are  with  the  Israelite  background. 
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Visions  and  Dreams 

Among  the  characteristic  experiences  at  the  basis  of 
[prophetic  revelation  and  utterance  were  visions  and  dreams.  We 
have  noted  the  relation  of  prophet  and  seer  ( n hi  or  n .Ml ) . The 
Arab  kahin,  Samuel,  and  the  later  prophets  were  spoken  of  as 
paving  this  experience  (See  above,  pp.  ■')  . The  E document  in 
Numbers  12  : 6-8  quotes  a bit  of  poetry  differentiating  Moses, 
who  speaks  face  to  face  with  God,  from  the  prophets  to  whom  God 
makes  himself  known  in  vision  ( '7X~))32)  and  in  dream  ( -01/772  ) 

[and  in  dark  speeches  Yet  even  here  the  word  t_o  se e 

ilNl  must  still  be  used  of  Moses' direct  vision  of  God.  What 

-r  “r 

is  meant  must  be  to  rule  out  in  Moses’  case  the  dependence  on 
the  usual  ecstatic  vision,  cloud-ed  by  the  experience  of  the 
ecstasy  as  Awf  - ibn  - Rab’ia’ s or  Balaam’s  half  - concealment. 
Balaam  is  represented  as  using  the  verb  of  the  vision  of  the  TiH~) 
in  the  first  two  of  his  oracles. 

"From  the  top  of  the  hills  I see  him"  ( •)  3 X**1  H > 23  : 9) 

and  "Neither  hath,  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel"  ( 7)  K ~)  ~ xfrl 

r t 

2-4  :21b  He  looks  out  from  the  highest  hills,  to  see  as  God  sees. 
In  the  latter  two  oracles  he  is  spoken  of  as  "hearing  the  words 
of  God  and  seeing  the  vision  of  the  Almighty" 

n > n ; 1 yu)  n > rm  loix  fa-  'i  ox  ya lo 

Here  the  context  is  clearly  that  of  an  ecstatic  vision,  hearing 
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words  and  seeing  supernaturally .*  Here  again  in  the  fourth 
oracle  Balaam  opens  the  oracle  itself  with  the  word  of  an 
ecstatic  mystic  T|  , "I  see  him,  but  not  now  ( TllOAC 

24  : 17  ) . 

The  experience  of  the  visionary  may  be  observed  by  noting 
more  closely  the  introductions  to  the  second  pair  of  Balaam 
oracles : 

Balaam  the  son  of  Bee-*  saith. 

And  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith; 

He  saith  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 

Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Palling  down  and  having  his  eyes  open." 

This  falling  down  prone  was  characteristic  of  the  kahins . 

McDonald  says’1*,  "Just  as  Hassan  was  thrown  dov/n  by  the  female 

spirit  and  had  verses  pressed  out  of  him  so  the  first  utterances 

of  prophecy  were  pressed  from  Muhammad  by  the  angel  Gabriel." 

Of  this  Hassan  he  says  (p.  16)  that  he  "was  initiated  into 

poetry  by  a female • Jinni . She  met  him  in  one  of  the  streets  of 

Medina,  leapt  upon  him,  pressed  him  down,  and  compelled  him  to 

utter  three  verses  of  poetry."  McDonald  tells  of  another  Arab 

poet  who  in  desperate  need  rode  into  the  desert,  called  on  his 

jinni,  "lay  dov/n,  and  did  not  rise  until  he  had  one  hundred  and 

thirteen  lines"***.  In  Ezekiels'  call****  he  was  struck  down 

by  the  vision  of  God' s bright  and  awful  glory,  and  then  rose 

* Cf.  Ezekiel  1 : 28-  2:2 

*..-  Up.  Cit.,  pp.  19  & 20 
***  Ibid.,  p.  20 
■ ■?}■***  Bzekiel- i — r~  2B  - 2 : 2 


hearing  words.  "And  when  I saw  it  I fell,  upon  ray  face  and  I 
heard  a voice  of  one  that  spoke.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  stand  upon  they  feet,  and  I will  speak  with  thee.  And  the 
irit  entered  into  me  when  he  spoke  unto  me,  and  set  me  upon 
fe  t,  and  I heard  him  that  spoke  unto  me."  George  A.  Barton . i 
cites  a night  vision  in  Assyria  that  is  closely  parallel. # 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  is  not  only  vision  hut  also 
hearing  of  words,  the  conditions  ruling  out  other  sense  per- 
ceptions. In  the  night  vision  of  Eliphaz  in  Job  4 : 12  ff., 
"There  was  silence  and  I heard  a voice".  Elijah  is  like  Balaam,! 
on  a mountain  top-*#  when  he  has  the  vision  of  the  powers  of 
earth  passing  before  Jehovah,  in  wind,  earthquake  id  fire;  yet 
for  his  experience  Jehovah  is  not  in  them,  but  afterward  in  a 
"sound  of  tiny  stillness".  Then  in  this  voice  comes  his  call 
to  greatest  activity.  This  experience  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
development  from  early  Israelite  and  desert  experiences,  and 
it  happens  at  one  of  the  most  critical  points  not  only  in 
I]  Lj  hrs  life,  but  in  the  history  of  the  mission  of  prophecy. 

God  is  not  in  outward  excitement,  but  in  the  voice,  and  that  a 
voice  of  gentle  stillness.  It  is  experienced  in  solitariness; 
Elijah  is  alone  far  away  on  a mountain  top. 
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# Op.  Cit . , page  482. 
##  I King  19 
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A like  emphasis  is  found  in  Micaiah  - hen  - Imlah,  Elijah's 
contemporary  at  the  court  of  Ahat , who  introduces  his  oracle 

the  work,  "I  saw"  ( i 3 2<  : 17),  and 

counsels  Chenaanah,  leader  of  the  sycophantic  group  prophets, 
"Behold,  thou  shalt  see  ( rjT’J  fl  ) on  that  daj  thou  Shalt  j 

go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thyself".-':-  Jeremiah  also  not 

only  starts  his  prophetic  experience  with  a vision  (Jer.  l) 

$ 

but  starts  his  first  prophecy  with  the  words  ( 7?  TO  1 J K ). 

He  too  refers  to  the  origin  of  true  prophecy  as  standing  in  the 
council  of  Jehovah  that  he  should  hear  and  perceive  his  word. 
Jacob  comes  to  an  entirely  new  experience  and  a new  name  when 
he  meets  the  angel  or  God  alone  on  the  way  at  night  at  Jabbok 
(Gen.  32  : 24-32). 

Closely  related  to  the  vision  is  the  dream,  naturally 
thought  of  by  all  primitives  as  having  some  objective  validity. 
The  prophets  are  not,  like  Joseph,-”--::-::-  interpreters  of  ordinary 
dreams,  diviners.  But  God  appears  to  them  in  dreams.  Besides 
the  above  reference  in  Numbers  12  : 6-3,  in  which  E classes 
dreams  among  the  methods  cf  revelation  to  the  prophets,  we  have 
dreams  mentioned  as  a means  of  revelation  in  I Samuel  28:6,  wheife 
Yahweh  answers  not  Saul,  "neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urirn,  nor  bp 
prophets."  The  E document  author  thinks  of  dreams  as  a part  of 


(vs.  25) 

(Jer.  23  : 18)  Moses'  call  too,  is  in  a voice  in  the 
desert,  at  a burning  bush  ( Ex . 3 ) . 

Genesis  37  : 19 
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prophecy,  and  classifies  Abram  to  whom  God  reveals  himself  in 
dreams  (Gen.  15:12  ff,  21:12  ff,  22:1-5)  as  a prophet  (Gen. 20:7) 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  prophets  claiming  inspiration  from  God 
saying  "I  have  dreamed;  I have  dreamed"  (23:25),  but  have  not 
their  dreams  from  Jehovah,  but  lying  dreams  (vs.  32).  Yet  he 
recognizes  dreams  from  Yahweh  as  proper  business  of  prophets. 

"The  prophet  that  hath  a dream,  let  him  tell  a dream,  and  he  tha' ; 
hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully  (23:28).  Perhaps 
Job  4:  12  ff.  is  a description  of  such  dreams.  If  so  they  are  i:  i 
closest  relation  to  the  visions,  taking  place  probably  in  states 
half-way  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Perhaps  it  was  often  a 
true  dream  as  Jacob’ s dream  of  the  ladder  at  Bethel  may  have 
been-::-. 


The  character  of  the  dream  is  not  clear,  but  if  ecstatic, 
it  was  probably  related  to  the  ecstatic  vision.  The  ecstatic 
vision  was  clearly  developed  from  early  Israelite  and  desert 
antecedents  of  spirit  possession,  and  was  experienced  in 
solitariness.  The  exhaustion  and  acid  condition  of  the  body 
after  a group  ecstatic  dance  would  also  tend  to  the  possibility 
of  hallucinations  (see  above  p jj'j - ) and  visions  might  be 
cultivated  as  after-effects  of  the  group  dance.  Elisha's  vision 
In  II  Kings  3:  14  ff.  was  apparently  stimulated  by  a minstrel's 
music,  though  a group  activity  is  not  indicated.  Visions  and 
dreams  are  probably  a growth  from  the  desert  origins,  possibly 


“-•Gen.  28~  : 12  TTY 
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encouraged  and  stimulated  as  after-effects  of  group  excitement, 
but  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes  they  are  predominantly  the  ex- 
perience of  individuals  in  their  solitariness. 


► 
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Enigma 

The  prophets  commonly  spoke  in  enigmatic  ways,  with 
metaphor,  riddle,  symbolic  language  and  action,  in  a mysterious 
tone,  half-revealing  and  half-concealing.  The  two  common  terns 
for  this  tvoe  of  utterance  are  the  mashal  ( V (1)  ft  ) , parable, 

* *r  7- 

and  the  hidhah  ( TT'PTJ  ),  riddle  or  dark  saying. 

The  mashal  is  primarily  a likeness  or  parable.  The  word 

comes  to  be  used  as  the  standard  word  for  folk  proverb,  but  it 

is  used  both  early  and  late  of  prophetic  oracles.  This  type  of 

1 2 

oracle  was  used  by  such  figures  as  Balaam  or  Deborah  as 

taunt  song  or  curse  against  enemies,  or  blessing  for  friends. 

It  had  active  magical  power.  Instead  of  telling  openly  in 

direct  terms  the  prophets  often  used  words  likening  people  to 

beings  in  other  situations.  They  used  metaphors  or  similes  -- 

but  they  were  far  more  than  merely  metaphors  or  similes,  for 

3 

they  were  supposed  to  have  active  powers.  They  were  also  often 
acted  out  in  symbolic  action  by  the  prophet. 

Eissfeldt,  discussing  the  possible  meanings  of  the  word 
7 , and  the  types  of  utterance  associated  therewith,  believeF 

* T T 

4 

there  are  two  xri  ain  streams  of  the  use  of  the  tern.  The  first 

starts,  he  suggests,  with  the  taunt  song  arising  among  the 
people  and  passing  on  into  the  folk  proverb,  and  thence  into 

iIT  . , , 4.  Eissfeldt,  Otto,  Der  TIaschal  im 

Numbers  Testajnent_  Beiheft  24,  Zeit- 

2T£e  r.ic  schrift  f«r  die  Alttestamentliche 

Wissenschaft.  Gieszen:  T0pelmann,1913. 
Gen.  27.  72  pp< 
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the  artistically  contrived  literary  proverb.  He  considers  it 
impossible  to  find  at  present  the  link  which  would  start  the 
chain,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  taunt-song  to  the  idea  of 
likeness  inherent  in  the  root  meaning  of  the  term  in  its  early 
Semitic  backgrounds.  The  second  use  of  the  tem,  for  prophetic 
oracle,  he  considers  legitimate  even  though  this  might  be 
disputed.  But  this  use  is  independent,  in  his  viewpoint,  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  development,  and  comes  directly  from  the 
root  meaning  of  likeness.  He  considers  Ezekiel  to  be  the 
first  user  of  the  word  in  this  sense  of  which  we  have  sure 
record.  Ezekiel  says  "Ah  Lord  Jehovah,  they  say  of  me,  Is  he 

not  a speaker  of  parables?"'1'  The  use  in  the  superscriptions  to 

2 

the  Balaam  cycle  may  or  may  not  belong  originally  to  JE,  he 
points  out.  He  notes  the  association  of  the  term  with  that  for 
riddle  or  dark  saying,  and  grants  that  the  type  of  utterance 
was  probably  old,  while  the  use  of  the  term  may  have  been  late. 
He  also  notes  association  of  this  use  of  the  term  with 
apocalyptical  themes.  But  the  relation  between  the  two  types  of 
use  of  the  term  he  fails  to  find. 

T T 

How  the  view  of  the  early  prophetic  origins  and  utter- 
ance presented  in  this  paper  helps  to  resolve  the  diificulties 
which  Eissfeldt  finds.  Eor  it  puts  in  our  hands  a key  to  the 

1Ezekiel  20:49.  Cf.  17:2  and  24:3. 

'“Numbers  23:7,18  and  24:3,15,20,21,23. 
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connection  of  what  he  considers  the  different  uses  of  the  term. 
For  the  early  enigmatic  oracle  was  also  often  a taunt  song, 
delivered  by  a soothsayer,  versifier,  often  a tribal  leader, 
man  or  woman,  and  concerned  v/ith  national  interests  and  the 
future  of  the  people.  George  Adam  3nith  says  of  the  Arab  poetry 
and  poets,  ’’Their  poems  of  war  abound  in  praise  and  blame. 

Satire  especially  is  frequent:  taunt  songswhether  upon  the  foe 
or  upon  the  indolent  and  cowardly  of  the  poet's  own  izi.be;  and 
delivered  both  as  incitements  on  the  onset  of  the  battle  or  at 
its  close  in  the  poetry  both  of  triumph  and  lamentation.  This 
form  of  poem,  the  Higa1,  was  probably  developed,  as  Goldziher 
has  shown,  from  the  solemn  curses  which  poets  were  called  in  to 
pronounce  upon  the  enemy  as  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
which,  as  inspired,  were  believed  to  be  as  essential  to  victory 
as  the  arms  and  the  courage  of  the  tribe.  ’You  are  a poet,  help 
us  with  your  tongue’,  cried  a warrior  of  the  Kureish  to  a singer 
T&efore  the  battle  of  Bedr.  Of  the  same  kind  wa.s  the  spell  wliich 
Balak  of  TIoab  called  Balaam  to  pronounce  upon  Israel.  And  of 
the  other  kind  of  satire,  delivered  after  the  battle  both  upon 
allies  and  enemies,  we  have  rich  instances  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah;  but  notice  that  the  prophetess  had  also  been  called  to 
deliver  a song  before  the  battle.’’*1' 

A modern  analogy  will  also  indicate  to  us  that  Eissfeldt 
is  probably  wrong  in  his  thought  that  folk  proverbs  or  taunt  sorg 


s 


lrThe  Early  Foe  try  of  Israel.  London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  191 
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spring  up  spontaneously.  Rather  they  are  the  product  of  the 

minds  of  definite  individuals,  practiced  in  words.  H.  L. 

Mencken  in  The  American  Language?"  in  sneaking  of  American  slang. 

quotes  Paul  Shorey  as  saying  "The  uncosncious  genius  of  the  peqciL 

no  more  invents  slang  than  it  invents  epics.  It  is  coined  by 

the  sv/eat  of  their  brow  by  men  who,  as  they  would  say,  are  out 

for  the  coin”.  Mencken  then  goes  on  to  name  the  authors  of 

scores  of  common  phrases  of  American  slang,  recent  and  not  so 
2 

recent.  Now  slang  has  little  enough  in  common  with  the  ancient 
taunt  song,  except  its  mockery.  And  the  prophets  have  little 
more  in  common  with  the  modern  makers  of  slang,  except  that 
both  are  by  vocation  dealers  in  words.  But  it  illustrates  the 
fact  that  such  popular  folk-mockery  or  proverb  is  not  spontan- 
eous with  the  crowd,  but  arises  with  individuals  practiced  with 
v/ords. 

If  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Arab  poet,  soothsayer, 
tribal  leader  and  .iudge.  these  various  uses  of  the  term  mashal 
fall  into  place  together  in  their  early  setting  in  life.  The 
curse,  taunt  song  and  oracle,  all  come  from  the  same  early 
figure  like  Balaam  or  Deborah,  also  called  “prophet". 

Balaam  at  each  of  his  oracles  is  spoken  of  as  “taking  up 
his  parable"  and  speaking,  m the  fourth  oracle  he  says,  "I 
see  him  but  not  now;  I behold  him  but  not  nigh"  and  then 
goes  on  with  metaphorical  speech  referring  to  the  rise  of  David, 

but  not  mentioning  him  directly.  This  is  quite  like  the  kahin, 

1.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1937.  4th  edition,  pp.  559ff. 

2.  Ad  loc. 
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' Awf  ibn  Rabi'a  in  the  pre  - Islamic  collection  of  Arabian 
history  and  legend,  the  Aghani  (Vol.  VIII,  66 ),  who  pr-ophesies 
the  destruction  of  a king,  and  on  being  asked  ''Who  is  it.  Our 
Lord?’1  answers  'If  my  heaving  soul  were  not  disquieted  I would 
tell  you  that  he  is  Hujr  openly"---  This  tone  of  half-revealing 
half-concealing  was  very  common  among  the  early  Arabian  kahins 
and  soothsayers. 

This  same  manner  can  be  traced  in  the  preliterary  prophets. 
Samuel  did  not  tell  Saul  openly  that  he  was  to  be  king,  but 
gave  him  high  honor  and  asked  him,  "And  for  whom  is  all  that  is 
desirable  in  Israel?  Is  it  not  for  thee,  and  for  all  thy 
father's  house?"----  Only  later  did  he  anoint  him  prince.  Nathan 
used  a parable  in  reproving  David,  not  revealing  the  point  until 
the  end  (II  Sam.  12),  a method  used  also  by  a prophet  reproving 
Ahab  (I  Kings  20:35-43).  The  likeness  idea  at  the  center  of 
this  word  for  oracle  is  revealed  also  by  such  v/ords  as  those  of 
the  prophet  Jehu  to  King  Baasha,  "Behold,  I will  utterly  sweep 
away  Baasha  and  his  house;  and  I will  make  thy  house  like  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat When  Elijah  called 
Elisha,  he  said  no  word,  but  passed  over  him  and  cast  his  mantle 
on  him,  and  then  when  Elisha  asked  permission  to  say  good-bye  to 
his  parents,  Elijah  said,  "Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I done 

---Quoted  by  McDonald,  Op.  Cit . , p.  31  f. 

------I  Sam.  9:20 

***I  Kings  16:3 
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to  thee?1'  (I  Kings  19:20).  Here  was  no  word  but  mysterious  and 
symbolic  action  of  the  same  mood  and  significance  as-::-  the 
mysterious  metaphors  of  speech.  Micaiah-ben-Imlah  at  first 
declared  to  Ahab  in  sarcasm  exactly  the  opposite  of  his  real 
message,  and  then  used  a metaphor  easily  understood  but  without 
explanation,  really  a statement  of  a vision  of  what  he  had  seen 
{ . -*  Here  is  a clue  to  this  type  of  utterance,  It  is 

again  the  seer,  speaking  in  metaphors  because  he  is  seeing  in 
images,  exactly,  too,  as  in  Balaam  or  Awf-ibn-Rabia  the  desert 
kahin. 

Elisha  spoke  in  a riddle  to  the  king,  "Ye  shall  not  see 
wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  rain;  yet  that  valley  shall  be  filled 
with  water,  and  ye  shall  drink,  both  ye  and  your  cattle  end  your 
beasts.11  (II  Kings  3:17).  Again  Elisha  predicted  deliverance 
from  starvation  by  siege  simply  telling  the  price  at  which 
flour  and  barley  would  be  sold  in  the  city  on  the  morrow.-*-*  He 
also  used  an  indirect  approach  to  announce  to  Hazael  that  he  was 
to  be  king  of  Syria-*-*-*. 

The  canonical  prophets  also  used  this  type  of  speech. 
Ezekiel  quotes  the  people,  "They  say  of  me,  is  he  not  a speaker 
of  parables?"  The  parable  and  riddle  are  used  as  words  for 
prophetic  oracles  in  Isaiah,  14:4  and  Ezekiel  24:3  and  17:2. 

-*I  K 22 

-*■*11  Kings  7:1 
-*-*-*11  Kings  8:  11-13 
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Indeed  the  famous  call  of  Isaiah  can  he  understood  only  with 
this  background.  His  commission  is  "Go,  and  tell  this  people, 
Hear  ye,  indeed,  but  understand  not;  see  ye,  indeed,  but  per- 
ceive not,  etc.'1-*  Only  the  remnant  will  be  able  to  get  the  good 
out  of  it.  Jesus,  likewise was  following  the  time  honored 
method  in  using  parables  that  half-hid,  rather  than  abstract 
statements  (which  also  often  hide  effectively).  There  is  a 
mysteriousness  about  most  mysticism,  and  that  of  the  prophets 
was  no  exception.  They  used  the  appeal  of  the  occult.  Yet  to 
those  of  spiritual  insight  the  points  of  their  parable  would 
come  home  with  power  and  the  feeling  of  high  inspiration. 

Closely  related  to  the  mashal  in  use  by  the  prophets  was 
the  'riddle1’  or  "dark  saying”,  the  H ~7'TJ  , something  twisted 

or  involved.  Samson,  supernatural  hero,  spoke  riddles  in  rhyme v 
In  the  E document  inNurriber  s 12:4-8  Yahweh  declares  he  will  speak 
to  Moses  face  to  faces  and  not  in  the  vision  ( TlXHjQ)  dream 

( TT  7 f 77  ) and  dark  speeches  ( ^ J^TJ)  of  the  revelation  to  the 

• 

prophets.  The  parable  and  the  dark  saying  are  frequently  classe 
together  as  prophetic  oracle  types  by  the  canonical  prophets. 
(Isaiah,  14:4,  Ezekiel  24:3;  17:2). 

Enigmatic  utterance  is  not  distinctive  of  Israelite  prophec 
alone.  We  learn  from  Apuleius  that  it  v/as  among  the  tricks  of 
those  who  carried  about  the  Syrian  goddess,  for  those  whom  he 

r 

*-I  s . 6:9 
**M.K.  4:10-13 
■JHHfrJfis.  14:14,  18 
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describes  had  a verse  which  might  be  interpreted  for  many 
situations,  and  was  naturally  enigmatic: 

"With  oxen  yoked  men  plough  the  stubborn  soil 

That  fertile  harvests  may  reward  their  toill"  -x- 

The  like  appears  fromCelsus'  description  of  ecstatics  that  he 
knew  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  in  the  early  Christian  era:  "To 

these  promises  are  added  strange,  fanatical,  and  quite  unintelli 
ible  words,  of  which  no  rational  person  can  find  the  meaning: 
for  so  dark  are  they,  as  to  have  no  meaning  at  all;  but  they 
give  occasion  to  every  fool  or  impostor  to  apply  them  to  suit 
his  own  purposes.1'  (Origen,  Against  Celsus , VII,  9).  In  these 
cases  professionalism  has  debased  the  early  type  of  genuine 
frenzy.  Virgil’s  Sybil  raved  in  her  mad  struggles  with  the 
god  (Aeneid,  vi,  45  f.) 

Cleo,  in  Plutarch' s work,  tells  of  the  earlier  enigmatic 
utterance  of  the  Sybils: 

"Ever  since  belief  and  perspicacity  thus  associated,  it 
came  to  pass  that  men  were  desirous  to  understand  clearly  and 
easily,  without  flower  of  circumlocuation,  and  they  began  to 
find  fault  with  oracles  enveloped  in  poetry,  overshadowing  the 
sentence,  and  they  also  suspected  the  very  truth  of  the  prophecy 
itself,  muffled  up  in  so  much  metaphor.  The  ancients  stood  in 
need  of  double  meaning  and  obscurity.  The  deity,  when  he  makes 
use  of  mortal  prophets,  does  not  go  about  to  express  the  truth. 


-x-Apuleius  of  Madaura,  Op.  Cit.,S3IX 


but  only  eclipses  the  manifestation  of  it,  rendering  it  by  means 
of  poetic  umbrage  less  severe  and  ungrateful,  for  it  is  not 
convenient  that  princes  or  their  enemies  should  at  once  know 
what  is  by  Pate  decreed  to  their  disadvantage . !l 

It  is  quite  probable  then,  that  enigmatic  utterance  was  the 
heritage  of  Hebrew  prophecy  both  from  its  Canaanite  and  its 
Israelite  forbears.  But  we  are  able  to  trace  its  direct  develop 
ment  as  a type  from  the  Israelite  angle.  The  Israelite  influenc 
in  this  respect  is  probably  the  stronger,  because  more  definitel 
articulate  in  its  type.  The  chief  function  of  the  early  seer 
was  in  his  articulate  speech,  while  that  of  the  early  group 
nabhi  was  in  his  ecstatic  group  excitation. 


e 

7 


---Quoted  in  The  Gospel  Story  in  Art  by  John  LaFarge  (London, 
MacMillan  and  Co,,  Ltd.,  1913),  pp.  32  ff. 
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Curse  s 

— 

Representative  prophetic  types  of  utterance  are  the 
prediction  of  doom  or  the  expression  of  hope,  growing  out  of  the 
oracles  of  cursing  or  blessing  of  the  early  soothsayer  and 
prophet.  We  have  seen  that  the  rnashal  was  the  word  used  in  the 
time  of  the  J and  E documents  for  oracles  from  such  a blesser  or 
curser  as  Balaam,  and  also  that  it  becomes  a common  term  for  a 
prophetic  oracle.  HBlscher  calls  it  the  beloved  type  of  later 
prophetic  oracle*.  The  seer  sees  perhaps  from  the  mountain 
tops**  or  perhaps  with  inner  vision  with  closed  eyes***.  This 
vision  seems  to  have  remained  a frequent  part  of  pronouncement 
of  doom  or  blessing  throughout  the  development  of  prophecy. 
Micaiah-ben-Imlah  introduces  his  message  of  doom  on  Ahab  with 
"I  saw"  ( \q7>p  )•  There  are  hints  that  the  eye  of  the  seer 

was  supposed  to  have  power.  Elisha  looks  upon  the  lads  who  mock 
him,  and  then  curses  them****,  and  he  tells  the  king  of  Israel 
before  giving  his  oracle,  "As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whom  I stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  I regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah,  I would  not  look  toward  thee  nor 
see  thee."*****  Balak  takes  Balaam  from  mountain  to  mountain  to 
see  (Nu.  23 -Elisha  "settles  his  countenance"  on  Hazael  so  intently 
and  long  that  Hazael  is  ashamed  and  Elisha  weeps. 5 The  expletive 
or  ff-jn  , translated  "behold"  or  "lo"  but  really  a 

*0p.  Cit.,  p.  91  II  K 2:  24 

**Nu.  23:9,  24 : 20 ; Jas  . 9 :7-20  *****H  Kings  3:14 

***Nu.  24:3,  15  *** ***I I lings  3:11 
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demonstrative  particle,  is  used  to  call  attention  of  the  hearer 
to  the  prophetic  doom  or  blessing,  as  we  shall  see  below.  It, 
too,  may  imply  a sharp  vision  present  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
It  is  clearly  meant  so  in  the  first  Balaam  oracle  (Nu.  23:9). 
Jeremiah' s ministry  opens  with  a vision  of  doom  when  Jehovah 
asks  him  ^ 1 nJ^KTjlO  and  he  answers  TfX^  tf:*? 

The  vision  is  naturally  expressed  in  terms  of  a metaphor  or 
simile,  either  simply  stated  or  with  a jussive  or  future  verb. 

The  metaphor  or  simile  is  the  root  meaning-*  of  the  word 
mashal,  and  is  extremely  common  in  curses  and  blessings.  The 
Balaam  oracles  are  full  of  these  comparisons-*-*,  as  are  also  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49)  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses***.  In 
the  Blessing  of  Japheth,  Gen.  9:27,  his  good  is  that  he  may  dwel! 
in  the  tents  of  Shem:  the  association  of  his  fortune  with  that 
of  Shem.  Jacob's  blessing  on  Joseph's  two  sons  in  Gen.  43:20 
expresses  the  like  theme: 

"In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying 
God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh" . 

The  same  motive  appears  in  Jacob' s wish  for  them:  "And  let  my 

name  be  named  on  them  and  the  name  of  my  fathers  Abraham  and 

Isaac."  Among  primitive  peoples  to  say  a name  is  to  have  power 

*Francis  Brown,  S.R.  Driver,  and  Charles  A.  Briggs,  A 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (Oxford,  at  the 

Clarendon  Press,  1906)  1127  pp..  Ad.  loc. 
**Nu.  23,  24 
***Deut . 33 

over  the  person  or  thing  named;  and  thus  to  put  a name  in 
association  with  good  or  evil  or  with  some  other  person  or  being, 
would  be  to  affect  the  owner  of  that  name  powerfully.  Here  is 
part  of  the  power  of  curses  or  blessings.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  that  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses*  most  of  the  oracles  on  the 
tribes  begin  with  the  name  of  the  tribe  among  the  first  few 
words.  The  active  power  once  let  loose  in  a blessing  or  curse 
was  irrevocable,  a power  of  itself,  as  is  seen  in  Genesis  27, 
where  Isaac  after  giving  his  blessing  by  mistake  to  Jacob  could 
not  change  it  back  to  the  one  intended.  THe  actual  words  counted 
more  than  the  intention. 

The  comparison  again,  is  part  of  the  force  of  the  phrase 

used  in  oaths,  "God  do  so  to  me  and.  more  also,  if "**,  for 

one  placed  oneself  then  in  the  position  of  the  same  difficulty 
if  the  oath  was  not  carried  out. 

A common  thing  in  prophecies  of  doom  was  to  turn  the  point 
of  a situation  unexpectedly  back  on  the  hearer.  This  was  often, 
likewise,  in  the  nature  of  a likeness.  The  metaphor  has  been 
drawn,  but  the  application  has  not  yet  been  driven  home;  perhaps 
the  hearer  does  not  suspect  yet  that  it  is  a metaphor. 

Sometimes  this  is  a brief  direct  statement  of  retribution 
as  in  Samuel's  alliterative  curse  against  Agag,  "As  thy  sword 

*Deut , 33 

**II  Kings  6:31 


hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
among  women."  The  very  alliteration  makes  the  point  sharper*. 
Elijah  thus  puts  Ahab  on  the  very  spot  of  his  crime  against 
Naboth,  "In  the  place  v/here  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood  even  thine  (.  77J7>£  ) v 

T — 

The  point  comes  home  sharply  and  suddenly  with  a vengeance. 

Samuel's  use  of  the  same  word  in  both  parts  of  a sentence 
against  Saul  also  gives  sharpness  to  the  retribution  meted  out 
to  Saul***,  "Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  Jehovah,  he 
hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king,"****.  Elisha  inflicted 
poetic  justice  in  this  same  spirit,  in  turning  Naaman' s leprosy 
onto  dishonest  Gahazi*****  and  in  sentencing  the  captain  skeptic 
of  food  in  time  of  siege  to  see  it  but  not  eat  it******.  Shimei 

curses  David,  throwing  stones  and  dust  upon  him,  and  crying, 
"Begone,  begone,  thou  man  of  blood,  and  base  fellow;  Jehovah 
hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in 
whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned;  and  Jehovah  hath  delivered  the 
kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son;  and  behold,  thou  art 
taken  in  thine  o wn  mischief  because  thou  art  a man  of  blood."**-; 
The  philosophy  of  retribution  itself  is  summed  up  in  its 

)*I  Sam.  15:33 

**I  Kings  21:19 

***I  Sam.  15:23 

**** Cf.Hosea  4:6 

*****11  K 5:27 
******11  Kings  7:1 

*******11  Sam.  16:15  ff 
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classic  form  in  this  very  manner  in  alliterative  phrase  at  God’ 
blessing  of  Noah, 


This  retributive  reverse  process  may  be  given  a much  sharp- 
er point  by  rousing  the  hearer’ s own  sense  of  justice  first  by 
a hypothetical  case  in  which  he  seems  to  have  no  part,  and  then 
when  he  has  given  judgment,  drawing  the  comparison  suddenly  to 
his  own  actions  and  pronouncing  his  own  judgment  then  against 
himself.  This  was  a favorite  type  of  doom  pronouncement  by  the 
prophets.  The  most  famous  instance  is  that  of  Nathan’ s story 
of  the  rich  man  stealing  the  poor  man's  lamb.  Nathan  gets  King 
David  to  give  his  righteous  judgment  against  such  injustice, 
and  then  Nathan  says  "Thou  art  the  man",  rebuking  him  for  his 
treachery  in  relation  to  Bathsheba  and  Uriah* 2.  in  I Kings  20;3<: 
43  an  unnamed  prophet  uses  the  same  device  to  rebuke  Ahab  for 
leniency  toward  the  Syrian  king.  Apparently  this  type  of  actior. 
was  so  typical  of  the  prophets  that  the  ruse  would  have  been 
too  transparent  if  Ahab  had  recognized  him  as  a prophet.  There- 
fore the  prophet  disguised  himself,  making  the  climax  the  more 
dramatic  when  he  removed  his  disguise  and  said  "Thus  saith  - 
Yahweh" . 

The  canonical  prophets  used  this  method  frequently.  Amos' 
famous  speech  at  Bethel  in  chapters  1 and  2,  is  a supremely 


1-Gen.  9:6 

2II  Sam.  12:1-15 
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artistic  example,  where  the  introductory  parallels  are  not 
hypothetical  but  the  actual  neighbors  of  Israel.  When  the 
fervor  of  the  Israelites  is  raised  to  a high  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion and  judgment  against  their  neighbors,  Amos  turns  the  full 
force  of  it  all  suddenly  against  themselves.  Isaiah's  parable 
of  the  Vineyard  is  of  the  same  typel  as  also  Amos  3:2.  Some- 
times a duel  of  inspired  wit  between  two  prophets  turned  the 
point  back  and  forth  again  as  with  Micaiah  - ben  - Imlah  and 
Chenaanah^  or  with  Jeremiah  and  Hananiah.3. 

This  type  of  prophetic  speech  was  attention-getting, was 
wit  delightful  to  Jewish  minds,  but  it  was  much  more;  it  was 
extremely  earnest  in  its  philosophy  of  moral  retribution,  and 
contributed  to  the  sense  of  the  mysterious,  awful  and  fascinat- 
ing about  the  prophet's  message. 

For  the  expression  of  the  doom  itself  we  find  a develop- 
ment. In  earlier  days  the  curser  may  perhaps  curse,  only  in 
the  power  of  God,  but  it  is  still  he  himself  that  curses  or 
blesses , "How  shall  I curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed?  "4  A 

transition  is  apparent  in  the  second  Balaam  oracle,  "Behold, 

I have  received  commandment  to  bless:  and  he  hath  blessed,  and 
I cannot  reverse  it."5  We  come  to  have  no  longer  merely  the 

extension  of  the  personal  or  magic  power,  but  the  spokesman  for 

Chapter  5 4Nu.  23:8 

2I  Kings  22  5Nu#  23:20 

3jer.  28 

' 

God.  Samuel  still  speaks  or  Yahweh  in  the  third  person  to  Saul, 
"He  also  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king"l.  To  Agag  he 
speaks  without  mention  of  Yahweh,  but  clearly  as  Yahweh’ s 
servant Micaiah  - ben  - Imlah  tells  of  his  inspired  vision, 
without  any  such  formula  as  "Thus  saith  Jehovah",  but  his  later 
remarks  show  his  theory  that  Yahweh  sends  a spirit'  into  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets  that  He  may  speak  by  them3 . The  reports 
on  Elijah  maybe  a transition  point,  for  while  they  sometimes 
represent  him  as  mediating  the  message  of  God  in  his  own  words 
and  person,  strengthened,  with  the  expression  "As  Jehovah  liveth. 
before  whom  I stand"!  they  also  indicate  the  use  of  the  first 
person  in  the  name  of  Yahweh.5. 

But  the  usual  formula  after  the  time  of  Samuel  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  person  after  a "Thus  saith  Jehovah".  The 
use  of  this  term,  direct  or  implied  is  one  indication  of 
transition  from  curse  to  prophecy,  Nathan^,  Ahi jah7 , the  un- 
named prophets  of  I Kings  13  and  of  I Kings  20:28  & 42,  and 
Elisha8  and  his  messenger,  all  use  this  formula.  This  was 
probably  because  the  deepening  and  intensifying  of  the  propheti:: 
experience  of  possession  under  the  more  exciting  forms  of  the 
group  ecstasy  after  Samuel  had  encouraged  the  unity  of  seer  and j 
prophet . 

1I  Sam.  15:23  5 17:14_and  21:19 

2I  Sam.  15:33  and  il  Kings  1:16 

3l.  K.  22  6II  Sam.  12:7,11 

4I  Kings  17:1,  18:15 7I  Kings  11:51  & 14:71 
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Out  of  these  developments  there  came  a well  developed 
Gattung  or  type  of  prophecy  of  doom.  One  of  its  simplest 
forms  is  Elijah’s  condemnation  of  Ahaziah  in  II  Kings  1:16. 
This  has  but  three  parts,  which  we  may  designate  as  (a)  the 
quotation  of  Yahweh’s  authority,  (b)  the  motive  and  (c  ) the 
doom.  The  quotation  is  the  familiar  statement,  ’’Thus  saith 
Yahweh" , followed  by  direct  discourse  in  Yahweh’s  name . 

The  motive , introduced  here  by  the  expression 


" Forasmuch  as"  tells  the  cause  of  Yahweh’s  displeasure, the 
ground  for  his  retribution.  The  question  of  why  there  has  been 
apostasy  is  also  a part  of  this  section.  The  doom  follows, 
introduced  here  by  a usual  word  /y , "therefore".  The  doom 


is  the  sentence,  frequently  as  in  this  case,  'thou  shalt  surely 
die.  " 

But  a number  of  the  other  elements  whose  development  we 
have  been  studying  may  also  be  part  of  this  Gattung,  albeit  in 
varying  order  of  sequence.  A good  illustrative  instance  which 
we  may  use  as  a key  for  the  general  type  is  Nathan’ s rebuke  of 
Davidl . 

First  may  come  the  Parable , the  story  whose  point  is  to  be 
turned  unexpectedly  on  the  hearer.  The  story  of  the  stealing 
of  the  lamb  is  the  great  classic  of  these  (vss.  2-6).  It  is 
paralleled  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy  in  I Kings 


-*-11  Samuel  12:1-12 
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20:35-43,  and  again,  as  we  have  noted  in  Amos  1 and  2,  Amos 


» 


I 


3:2,  and  Isaiah  5 and  other  places.  Here  the  Application  is 
stated  directly,  "Thou  art  the  man"  (vs  7 Of.  Isaiah  5:7); 
hut  it  may  be  implied  as  in  I Kings  20:41,  where  the  king  sees 
what  is  coming,  when  the  prophet  removes  his  disguise. 

There  follows  the  Quotation , "Thus  saith  Jehovah",  which 
also  serves  to  change  from  the  harmless  parable  to  the  earnest 
and  direct  prophecy. 

The  Motive  may  be  developed  in  a number  of  ways.  Here  it 
is  strengthened  by  a recitation  of  the  blessings  Yahweh  has 
given  which  make  the  sin  more  unnaturall.  The  same  theme  ap- 
pears in  the  prophecy  of  Jehu  son  of  Hanani  against  BaashaS 
and  in  that  of  Ahijah  against  Jeroboam^.  As  in  the  introduction 
example  given  above  (II  Kings  1:16)  the  amazement  at  this 
apostasy  takes  the  form  of  a question  as  to  why  it  has  been 
done.  In  this  prophecy  the  form  is  somewhat  mixed,  though  stil 
very  clear.  After  strong  statement  of  the  motive  in  verses  7 
to  9,  motive  and  doom  alternate.  The  second  and  third  state- 
ments of  motive  begin  with  the  word  ~ D , "because"  or  "for". 
This  is  to  be  compared  v/ith  i ] y.i  above  and  in  I Kings 

11:33;  16:2;  14-7,  and  7 y n in  I Kings  21:20. 
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lVss.  7-8 
^1  Kings  16:2 
°I  Kings  14:7,8 


The  Doom  is  here  introduced  with  Tl  Ml  ( 11  so  now"  or 
"now  therefore".  Cf.  J in  I Kings  20:28  and  j 0 £ above  and  in 
I Kings  14:10).  A second  section  of  the  doom  is  introduced 
with  a repetition  of  the  quotation,  and  opens  with  the  word 

** 3 J H , "behold"  or  "lo",  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  doorA- 
The  content  of  the  doom  is  usually  in  terms  of  appropriate 
retribution  turned  back  on  the  evil-doer  in  ways  we  have  noted 
above,  David  is  here  condemned,  for  invading  another  man's 
home,  to  have  his  own  domestic  peace  and  security  ruined,  and 
that  as  openly  as  his  sin  had  been  secret  (vss.  11-12). 

We  thus  have  five  distinct  parts  of  a clear  type  of  Doom 

Oracle:  (a)  Parable,  (b)  Application,  (c)  Quotation,  (d)  Motive, 

and  (e ) Doom.  Not  all  are  invariably  present,  but  all  are 

typical  and  frequent.  Scarce  though  our  material  on  early 

prophecy  is,  this  general  formula  is  surprisingly  clear.  We 

have  been  able  to  trace  the  development  of  a number  of  its 

phases  such  as  the  sharp  and  sudden  twisting  of  Parable  and 

Application,  the  direct  discourse  and  the  sharply  retributive 

character  of  the  doom,  the  retributive  idea  often  being  made 
♦ 

sharper  by  alliterative  form.  As  we  have  noted  with  Micaiah  - 
ben  - Imlah2  and  Jeremiah.3  another  form,  that  of  direct  vision 
still  persists,  perhaps  reflected  in  the  frequent  1 2 3 3 J D 

1Cf . I Kings  11:21;  14:10;  21:21;  16:3,  I Sam.  15:22; 
also  Numbers  23:9,  20. 

2I  K 22 

31:11  ff. 
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or*  jl !!  |]  of  the  Doom  Oracle.  The  Doom  Oracle  still  frequently 
maintains  a number  of  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive 
mashal,  such  as  alliteration,  comparative  likenesses  in  metaphor 
or  simile  and  the  sudden  twisting  about  of  the  message.  It 
thus  has  an  organic  relation  to  early  Israelite  forms  of  ex- 
pression, though  it  has  developed,  as  the  God  possessing  the 
prophet  has  grown  in  significance  in  their  thought,  and  as  the 
possession  itself  becomes  so  thorough  as  to  call  for  direct 
discourse  in  his  name.  As  to  what  influence  the  Canaanite 
ecstatic  movement  had  upon  this  we  have  no  evidence,  but  we  do 
know  that  just  this  direct  possession  and  direct  discourse  in 
the  name  of  the  god  is  found  beginning  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia. 
(Above,  pf  ).  The  doom  prophecy  is  also  more  character! sti<: 

of  an  individual  than  of  a group,  as  we  see  evidenced  in 
I Kings  22  at  Ahab’s  court,  where  400  echo  blessing  as  one  voic<:  , 
but  the  one  solitary  prophet,  who  must  be  sent  for,  dares  to 
curse . 
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. Blessings 

| The  act  of  Balaam  turning  what  should  have  been  a curse 

into  an  oracle  of  blessing4  shows  that  curses  or  blessings  were 
the  function  of  the  same  prophetic  figure,  blessings  and  curse 
may  be  mixed  in  the  same  oracle,  as  in  the  Curse  of  Canaan  and 
the  Blessing  of  Shem,*  2 in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  with  its  curse 
on  Simeon  and  Levis,  and  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jgs.5).  The 
message  of  the  Prophet  who  anointed  Jehu  was  favor  for  Jehu  and 
doom  for  Ahab  (II  Kings  9).  The  same  double  edge  is  in  Elisha’ 
message  to  Hazael  and  in  his  last  message  to  Joash  of  Israel4. 

The  mashal  was  often  in  form  of  a glorification  of  one's 
own  folk  at  the  expense  of  other  peoples  (Nu.  23  and  24).  A 
common  type  of  blessing  oracle,  was  thus  closely  allied  with 
national  hope,  and  destiny.  The  Balaam  oracles  and  narrative, 
as  well  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  show 
this  clearly. 

The  Balaam  oracles  show  too,  how  closely  bound  up  with  thi 
style  of  ecstatic  seer’s  prophecy  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
Messianic  style,  in  the  glorification  of  the  king.  The  latter 
two  are  apparently  products  of  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon, 
glorifying  David’s  reign  in  contemporary  terms, 

"And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 

► And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted.1'  (Nu.  24:7) 


4Nu . 22-24  '^Gen.  49 

2Gen.  9:25-27  4II  Kings  8:10-15,  13:14-19 


and 

nI  see  him,  but  not  now 
I behold  him,  but  not  nigh. 

There  shall  come  forth  a star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel 
And  shall  smite  through  the  corners  of  Noab, 

And  break  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult. 

And  Edom  shall  be  a possession, 

Seer  also  shall  be  a possession,  who  were  his  enemies 
While  Israel  doeth  valiantly. 

And  out  of  Jacob  shall  one  have  dominion. 

And  shall  destroy  the  remnant  from  the  city 11  (Nu.  24: 

17-19) 

In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  likewise,  an  early  oracle  or  a collec- 
tion of  oracles  which  includes  the  curse  on  Simeon  and  Levi,  it 
is  said, 

"The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 

Nor  the  ruler’s  staff  from  between  his  feet. 

Till  he  come  whose  it  is; 

And  unto  him  shall  the  obedience  of  the  peoples  be. 

(Gen.  49:10) 

These  were  probably  written  soon  after  the  event.  The  mention 
of  Agag,  for  instance,  would  be  meaningless  except  during  his 
time  or  soon  after.  They  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
Seer  Balaam.  Their  form  undoubtedly  represents  the  form  which 
David’s  contemporaries  expected  from  such  a figure. 

The  second  Balaam  oracle  speaks  of  "the  sound  of  a king" 
among  the  Israelites,!  This  apparently  refers  here  to  the 
kingship  of  Jehovah. 

The  "Last  Words  of  David"  are  significant  in  this  connection. 
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David  the  son  of  Jesse  saith. 

And  the  man  who  was  raised  on  high  saith, 

The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 

And  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel: 

The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spoke  by  me. 

And  his  word  was  upon  my  tongue. 

The  God  of  Israel  said. 

The  Hock  of  Israel  spoke  to  me: 

One  that  ruleth  over  men  righteously. 

That  ruleth  in  the  fear  of  God, 

He  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning, 

when  the  sun  riseth, 

A morning  without  clouds. 

When  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth. 
Through  clear  shining  after  rain. 

For  is  not  my  house  so  with  God? 

For  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant 
Ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure: 

For  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire. 

Will  he  not  make  it  to  grow?l 

But  the  ungodly  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns 
to  be  thrust  away. 

Because  they  cannot  be  taken  with  the  hand; 

But  the  man  that  toucheth  them 

Must  be  armed  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a spear: 
And  they  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in 
their  place . 


The  form  of  the  introduction  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Balaam  oracles.  They  tell  who  is  speaking, 
and  of  his  inspiration.  This  oracle  is  a glorification  of  the 
house  of  David  with  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
godly. Mowinckel  considers  this  should  be  classified  with  the 
sententious  wisdom  literature  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  or  Psalm  ll, 
largely  because  of  its  emphasis  on  retribution.  But  we  have 
seen  ho w distinctive  of  early  prophecy  the  pronouncement  of  the 


^-Marginal  reading  of  R V for  verse  5 
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retribution  is.  In  introduction  it  is  meant  clearly  to  be  in 
the  enigmatic  visionary  tone  of  the  prophetic  oracle.  In  message 
it  is  the  precusor  of  Messianic  prophecies.  Whet he r written  by 
David  or  a courtier  of  his  time  or  sometime  later  while  the 
Davidic  line  ruled,  it  is  in  the  court  style,  the  style  of  a 
seer  or  prophet  who  was  expected  to  glorify  the  nation  and  its 
leadership.  It  is  in  form  of  a prophecy;  but  it  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  Kings'  Psalms.  Some  of  them  speak  of  this 
same  covenant  of  God  and  David's  house.  Psalm  39:19  ff.  (which 
may  be  messianic)  also  uses  the  form  of  God  speaking  to  his 
saints  (here  in  a vision)  the  words  as  to  the  future.  It  also 
speaks  of  David  as  exalted,  anointed,  subject  of  an  eternal 
covenant,  and  as  the  sun.  Psalm  21  speaks  of  salvation  and 
desire  as  here,  and  of  God's  enemies  as  burned  with  fire.  Psalm 
72  associates  the  king  v/ith  the  sun,  and  compares  him  to  rain 
upon  the  mov/n  grass.  The  mention  of  sun,  grass  and  rain  in  thesis 
king  themes  suggest  the  king  as  the  representative  of  the  sun 
or  fertility-god.  We  have  seen  the  influence  of  these  cults  on 
the  worship  in  Jerusalem,  and  suggested  their  relation  to  David'  is 
kingship . 

In  content,  this  is  to  be  compared  v/ith  the  king  style  from 
other  countries.  A prediction  of  an  Egyptian  priest  from  the 
reign  of  King  Semefru  in  Egypt  before  2900  B.C.  describes  the 
suffering  in  the  land  and  the  blessing  that  will  come  with  a 
king  "by  the  name  of  Ameni" , spoken  of  as  ‘'son  of  man".  It  was 


apparently  written  after  the  accesion  of  Amenhotep  I.1  In  life 
situation  this  is  like  the  Last  Words  of  David,  and  in  content 
too.  But  it  has  no  hint  of  the  form  of  enigmatic  visionary 
oracle  found  in  Balaam  or  in  the  "Last  Words".  "Tore  closelv 
related  in  form  is  the  prophetic  vision  of  a seer  in  Assyria, 
related  in  the  annals  of  Ashurbanipal , 668-626  B.  C. ; "In  an  hour 
of  the  night  when  I prayed  to  her,  a seer  lay  down;  he  saw  a 
prophetic  dream.  Ishtar  caused  him  to  see  a vision  of  the  night, 
and  he  announced  it  to  me."  The  content  was  a prediction  of  the 
king’s  victory  over  his  enemies  (Barton,  Op.  Cit. , p.  482).  The 
form  here  is  that  of  the  hypnotic  vision,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrew  seer  or  Balaam. 

There  are  extant  a number  of  inscriptions  from  ancient 
kings  in  the  first  person,  comparison  with  which  suggests  that 
these  "Last  Words"  may  have  come  from  David  himself,  or  have 
been  written  by  another  with  his  approval.  An  inscription  of 
Jehau  - Melek  of  Eyblos,  about  450  B.  C. , is  quoted  in  Hugo 
Gressmann’s  Altorientalische  Texte  und  Bilder  Zum  Alien  Testam- 
ent , "Ich  bin  Jehaw-melek,  Kflnig  von  Gebal,  Sohn  des  Jehar-ba'al 
(?),  Enkel  des  Uri-melek,  des  KOnigs  von  Gebal,  den  die  Herrin, 
die  Ba’alath  von  Gebal,  zum  Konig  von  Gebal  machte.  Denn  sobald 

it 

ich  meine  Herrin  anrief,  die  Ba’alath  von  Gebal,  horte  siemeine 

T 

See  Barton,  G.  A.  , Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  Fifth  Edition, 
Sept.  1927,  p.  479  ff. 

2Vol.  I,  Second  edition.,  merlin  u.  Leipzig:  Verlag  V/alter 
Gruyter  & Co.,  1926. 
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Stimme  und  tat  mir  Gutes.  Es  segne  die  Ba'alath  von  Gebal  den 
Jehau  - melek,  den  KBnig  von  Gebal,  und  verlangere  seine  Tage 
und  Jahre  liber  Gebal;  denn  er  ist  ein  gere enter  KBnig.  Es  gebe 
ihm  die  Herrin,  die  Ba'alath  von  Gebal,  Gnade  in  den  Augen 
der  Gutter  und  in  den  augen  des  Volkes  dieses  Landes  und  die 
Gunst  des  Volkes  dieses  Lan  des  . . . 

King  Zakin  of  Hamath  (about  800  B.C.)  in  an  inscription 
uses  the  same  sort  of  introductory  formula  about  himself.  The 
god  speaks  to  him,  he  says,  through  seers  and  soothsayers, 
promising  him  deliverance  from  his  enemies  (Gressmann,  Op . Cit . ) 
Gressmann  says,  "Der  Hofstil  forderte,  den  jeweiligen  KBnig  als 
den  Bringer  der  Segenzeit  zu  feiern"!.  It  was  often,  too,  in  tb 
first  person. 


■ 3 


According  to  I Samuel  16:14  ff.  David  was,  as  a youth  him- 
self a musician  in  the  court  of  King  Saul,  first  introduced  to 
soothe  the  king  with  music.  He  may  have  had  the  duty  there  of 
singing  king's  songs  in  the  current  prophetic  style.  We  read 
in  I Samuel,  13:10,  "and  David  played  with  his  hand  as  he  did 
day  by  day"  in  the  court.  According  to  I Samuel  21:  10  ff,  and 
I Sam.  27  ff.  David  spent  some  time  also  at  the  court  of  Achish, 
Philistine  king  of  Gath,  and  as  a princeling  was  ^iven  his  seat 
in  the  city  of  Ziklag.  II  Sam.  1 shows  him  a poet  of  power. 


^Der  Ur  sprung  der  I sr  ae  1 i t i s ch~ ;]  i*kli  s chen  E’schat  olo/.ie  , 
GBttingen,  Vandenhoek  und  Ruprecbt,  1905,  page  260 


The  messianic  prophecies  of  hope  grew  out  of  natural  national 
aspirations,  a common  theme.  They  root  in  the  old  soothsayers' 
"blessings  and  cursings,  but  are  also  broadly  influenced  by  the 
prophecies  of  the  court  style  of  the  kings  of  the  ancient  world. 

’ e should  remember,  too,  that  Cinyras  the  Semitic  king  who 
was  first  king  of  Paphos  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
founding  of  the  religion  of  Astarte  there,  was  a harper,  his 
name  coming  from  the  Semitic  word  kinnor  meaning  "a  lyre"  the 
very  instrument  used  by  David  before  Saul-'  . There  is  every 
reason,  then,  to  expect  this  minstrel  prince  to  be  versed  in 
the  art  of  the  kingly  prophecy.  As  his  own  kingship  was  pro- 
bably strongly  religious  in  its  motivation  his  taking  of  the 
prophetic  tone  is  all  the  more  natural.  He  apparently  unites 
the  influence  of  the  Israelite  seer's  form  with  the  widespread 
court  style  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  fertility  religions. 

The  relation  of  the  prophetic  movement  to  national  aspira- 
tions or  interests  was  always  a vital  one  in  Israel.  The  in- 
spired activity  of  the  young  Saul,  as  well  as  the  activities  of 
such  prophets  as  Hathan,  Ahijah,  Elijah  and  Elisha  show  that. 

So,  too,  do  the  groups  of  prophets  at  the  court  of  Ahab.  In 
this  relation  the  development  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  implicit. 
The  shallower  spirits  and  the  professional  groups  would  usually 


-(I  Sam  16:23.  See  Frazer,  Op.  Cit.,  I,  page  52). 
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prophesy  hope  without  much  scruple.  The  thought  of  the  day  of 
Jehovah,  echoed  in  Amos  5:18  was  probably  a development  of  this 
tendency. 

The  oracle  of  blessing,  then,  has  antecedents  both  in  the 
desert  background  and  in  the  Canaanite  and  surrounding  culture. 
It  occurs  as  part  of  the  same  oracles  that  contain  curses  and 
doom.  Its  form  may  be  the  enigmatic  visionary  form  of  the  seer. 
It  Is  sometimes  in  the  picturesque  language  of  the  description 
of  a vision  and  sometimes  straight  prediction.  It  is  often 
associated  with  national  hopes  and  the  beginnings  of  Messianic 
expectation,  and  as  a royal  song  it  may  have  relations  with  the 
predictions  or  acclaim  of  royal  or  national  greatness  in  terms 
of  fertility  found  in  king’s  songs  or  prophicies  of  Egypt,  and 
Assyria  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  psalmody. 


* 
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Magic  or  Symbolic  Action 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  prophetic  utterance 
was  symbolic  action.  But  this  is  not  understood  if  thought  of 
as  symbolism  alone.  Something  real  was  being  accomplished  when 
this  action  took  place.  This  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  last 
prophecy  of  Elishal.  Elisha  tells  Joash  that  because,  in  follow- 
ing the  prophet’s  command  to  smite  upon  the  ground,  he  has 
smitten  only  thrice,  so  he  shall  smite  Syria  but  thrice,  whereas  ! 
he  should  have  smitten  five  or  six  times.  The  origin  of  this 
is  in  magic.  Magic  has  two  sources,  both  of  which  are  naturally 
present  in  early  prophecy.  One  of  these  is  the  supposed  presence 
of  mysterious  power  in  the  person  or  the  awful  power  of  any 
mysterious  happening^.  The  other  root  of  magic  is  association 
by  similarity  in  space  and  time3.  By  acting  upon  something 
related  to  some  other  person,  his  name  or  some  possession  of  his  , 
or  an  effigy,  we  suppose  we  affect  himself.  The  first  source, 
that  of  mysterious  soul  force  would,  of  course  be  present  in  the 
case  of  almost  any  seer,  prophet,  diviner  or  shaman.  The  second, 
that  of  association,  we  have  already  seen  at  work  in  our  con- 
sideration of  blessings  or  curses,  where  an  association  or  com- 
parison is  part  of  the  power  of  the  inner  reality  of  the  pro- 
nouncement . 

_____ 

^See  Marett,  R.R.,  The  Threshold  of  Religion,  2nd  edition, 
Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1914  and  Leuba,  J.  H.,  The  P sy - 
chological  Origin  and  the  Nature  of  Religion,  London,  Constable 
& Co.  Ltd.,  1915. 

SPrazeTF,  i . C . , TheT  Gelded  Bought  T . T3~. 
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But  this  magic  did  not  stop  with  the  naming  of  names  or 
speaking  of  words.  Just  as  real  was  the  expression  by  outward, 
action.  Saul--  soon  after  his  ecstatic  inspiration  assumed 
national  leadership,  cutting  up  the  flesh  of  his  oxen,  and  send- 
ing them  throughout  all  Israel  as  a call  to  battle,  with  the 
words,  “Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after  Samuel  and  after  Saul, 
so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen.  And  the  dread  of  Jehovah 
fell  on  all  the  people,  and  they  came  out  as  one  man,  1 A Levite 
used  this  same  method  to  call  the  people  against  Benjamin  (Jgs. 
1S:29).  Did  Deborah  use  some  such  call?2  The  prophets  might 

take  an  action  which  another  did  or  which  happened  accidentally 
as  a magical  sign,  as  when  Saul  caught  at  the  garment  of  Samuel 
to  stay  him  tearing  the  garment,  whereat  Samuel  declared, 
''Jehovah  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day"3 
Ahijah  purposely  used  the  rending  of  his  new  garment  as  a like 
sign  of  the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  rule  of  Rehoboam- 
In  this  case  the  action  and  symbolism  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  "doom"  section  of  a prophecy  of  doom  on  Rehoboam.  Elijah 
called  Elisha,  without  words,  by  casting  his  mantle  upon  him,° 
and  on  Elijah’s  death,  Elisha’s  possession  and  magic  use  of  his 
mantle  were  signs  that  "the  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  in 
Elisha".1^  Here  we  have  clearly  both  elements  of  magic,  the  fore- 

]-I  Sam.  11:7  5I  Kings  19:19,20 
2Cf.  Jgs.  5:25  6II  Kings  2:14,15 
3 I Sam.  15:23 

4m n .on -r -r 

of  a special  personality,  and  the  power  of  association,  though 
this  latter  is  in  less  usual  form.  Zedekiah  - ben  - Chenaanah, 
leader  of  a group  of  prophets,  "made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  said, 
Thus  saith  Jehovah,  with  these  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  until 
they  be  consumed."!  Sometimes  careful  preparation  was  made  for 
these  signs,  as  in  making  these  horns  of  iron  or  in  putting  on 
a new  garment  to  make  its  rending  more  significant2.  But  fre- 
quently it  was  unpremeditated  as  in  the  case  of  the  rending  of 
Samuel's  garment  noted  above.  Elisha's  last  prophecy  3 seems 
to  have  used  the  materials  at  hand  for  symbolic  or  magical 
action.  This  incident  is  rich  in  the  revelations  of  magical 
power  in  the  double  sense  we  are  employing.  Elisha  directs 
the  king  of  Israel  to  put  his  hand  on  his  bow.  The  prophet  then 
places  his  own  hand  upon  the  king' s hand,  and  has  him  shoot 
eastward.  Elisha's  own  hand  touches  the  instrument  of  the  king's 
hand.  Power  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  king  and  also 
to  his  bow.  Then  when  the  arrow  is  shot,  Elisha  names  it,  ex- 
claiming "Jehovah's  arrow  of  victory,  even  the  arrow  of  victory 
over  Syria;  for  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou 
have  consumed  them."  Aphek  was  to  the  north-east;  even  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  was  important.  Again  the  association 
with  Yahweh  is  important  showing  a mixture  of  magic  and  of  high 
religious  associations.  The  arrow  now  becomes  in  reality  Yahweh,1 

!l.  K.  22:11 

2I.  Kings  11:29,30 

3ll.  K.  13:14-19 
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very  arrow  of  victory.  Then  follows  the  smiting  of  the  ground 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  number  of 
smitings  determining  the  number  of  times  the  king  shall  smite 
Syria.  This  whole  incident  probably  gained  much  additional 
significance  as  the  last  word  from  the  dying  prophetl. 

With  such  power  supposed  to  rest  in  his  acts  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Elisha  is  called  at  his  death,  like  Elijah  before  him, 

"My  father.  My  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof. "2 

Actions  of  the  same  kind  common  among  the  canonical  prophet; 
include  the  symbolic  naming  of  their  children  by  HoseaS  and 
Isaiah^  Isaiah's  nakedness5^  Jeremiah's  ban  and  the  breaking 
of  it  by  HananiahS,  Jeremiah' s purchase  of  a field  in  Anathoth 
in  time  of  siege  (Jer.  32)  and  Ezekiel's  miniature  drama  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  his  shaving  and  dividing  the  hair,  burn- 
ing and  scattering  it1? . 

As  prophecy  developed,  this  type  of  activity  became  less 
and  less  a personal  magic  of  a man  or  the  mysterious  spirit  forc|< 
in  him,  and  more  and  more  an  active  symbol  ordered  by  Jehovah 
and  being  His  activity.  Yet  it  continued,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Elisha,  to  be  thought  of  as  an  action  with  real  and  direct 
efficacy. 


lCf.  Gen.  49;  De-.it.33;  II  Sam.  23:  1-7 

2II  Kings  13:14.  Cf.  II  Kings  2:12 
31:4-9 

47:5.  10:21  and  8:1-4 


^Isaiah  20 
JJer.  27  and  28 
^Ezek.  4 and  5 
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The  use  of  this  symbolic  prophecy  as  early  as  Samuel,  the 
seer,  indicates  that  it  was  a genuinely  Israelite  heritage. 
Among  the  Arabs,  too,  Mohammed' s inspiring  spirit,  the  angel 
Gabriel,  would  point  to  the  enemies  of  Mohammed  and  they  would 
die  of  disease  in  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  he  pointed, 
and  when  Mohammed  himself  pointed  with  his  staff  at  the  idols 
of  Mecca,  they  felll.  The  associations  of  this  type  of  action 
with  oracular  curses  also  suggest  Arabian  origins. 

Magic  or  symbolic  action  is  however,  common  in  the  rituals 
of  all  primitive  peoples.  In  the  matter  of  fertility  rites,  as 
in  the  sacred  marriage  or  in  water  rituals,  it  permeated  the 
religions  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  I do  not  know  of  evidence  of 
its  use  among  these  religions  in  curses  or  oracles,  though  it 
would  have  been  very  natural.  The  ecstasy- of  the  fertility 
religions  was  more  characterized  by  dancing  motion  than  by 
articulation.  Holscher  suggests^  that  perhaps  Zedekiah  - ben  - 
Chenaanah.3  may  have  been  impersonating  the  steer-god  after  the 
manner  of  priests  of  Phoenicia;  but  the  connection  in  Phoenicia 
would  be  with  priests  rather  than  ecstatics,  and  is  only  an  in- 
teresting guess.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  this  prophet 
stands  in  close  relation  to  group  prophets  like  the  Syrian  type. 
Hosea’s  first  three  chapters  show  symbolic  action  taking  and 

iHiilscher,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  90  from  B.  Hisam,  272 
2op.  Cit.,  p.  146  note 
3I  Kings  22:11 


sublimating  sacred  marriage  and  the  imitative  sacred  prostitution, 
spiritualizing  the  theme.  This  action  may  be  borrowed  from 
prophetic  activities  under  Canaanite  influences;  but  this  again 
is  doubtful  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  the  ecstatic  galli 
among  the  fertility  religions  who  engaged  in  sexual  practices, 
for  they  were  eunuchs.  Hosea  in  marrying  a prostitute,  then, 
was  spiritualizing  a Canaanite  theme  but  was  not  borrowing  from 
their  prophets  for  his  theme,  nor,  we  may  suspect,  for  his  method. 
There  is  quite  insufficient  evidence  for  the  origins  of  this 
type  of  expression, 

Israelite  than  from 


but  what  we  have  is  more  abundant  from  the 
the  Canaanite  sources. 
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b . Conclusions  from  Types  of  Utterance 

We  saw  from  a consideration  of  a mixture  of  religions  and 
populations,  as  well  as  of  types  of  religious  men,  that  the 
prophetic  movement  in  Israel  inherited  elements  both  Canaanite 
and  Israelite.  What  further  light  have  we  gained  now  from  the 
study  of  the  types  of  utterance  of  the  early  prophets?  In  the 
first  place  we  have  been  increasingly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  evidence  of  articulate  utterance  is  from  the  desert 
or  Israelite  heritage  rather  than  from  that  of  Canaanite  or 
Syrian  ecstatics.  The  latter  were  characterized  more  by  motion 
than  by  articulate  speech,  and  while  we  have  some  articulate 
speech  from  them,  it  is  small  in  quantity.  We  have  seen  too 
that  the  early  Israelite  prophecy  was  frequently  or  mostly  in 
form  of  poetry,  often  with  rhyme  or  alliteration,  and  in  these 
characteristics  closely  related  to  other  early  Hebrew  poetry 
and  poetic  inspiration,  as  also  to  the  inspiration  of  national 
leadership.  Its  inspiration  may  be  traced,  where  we  have  its 
forms  clear,  to  that  type  developing  from  spirit  possession 
among  the  pre-Islamic  Arabian  poets.  The  visions  and  dreams  of 
the  prophets  have  close  relation  to  the  visions  and  dreams  from 
the  desert  and  early  Israelite  background.  Though  the  suscepti- 
bility to  these  experiences  would  be  furthered  by  group  stimula- 
tion yet  the  actual  experience  was  usually  in  solitariness. 

The  mysterious  utterance  typical  of  the  prophets  was  common  to 
the  ecstasy  of  the  Canaanite  and  of  the  Israelite  heritage,  but 
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the  evidence  available  relates  it  particularly  to  the  form  of 
the  early  Israelite  or  desert  oracle.  Curses  and  blessings  by 
the  prophets  have  clear  connections  with  the  curses  and  blessing 
of  Arabian  and  early  Israelite  seers,  in  form,  in  content,  and 
in  life  situation.  A clear  Gattung  of  doom  prophecy  grows  out 
of  this  during  the  settled  period.  This  doom  prophecy  is  also 
more  characteristic  of  prophets  acting  as  individuals.  Symbolic 
action  or  magic  is  characteristic  of  all  early  rituals.  Its 
use  by  individuals  as  we  find  it  among  the  prophets  has  relation 
to  that  of  the  early  individual  seer,  but  there  is  some  evidence 
also  of  its  natural  setting  among  the  group  ecstatics. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  from  the  types  of  utterance  indi 
cates  clearly  that  the  articulate  utterance  of  the  prophets  took 
over  in  many  respects  the  forms  and  content  of  the  seer  and 
soothsayer  of  Arabian  or  early  Israelite  heritage.  In  setting 
in  life,  also,  connection  is  abundantly  clear  in  the  type  of 
inspiration,  in  the  types  and  titles  of  the  personalities.  There 
are  a few  indications,  notably,  in  the  royal  oracle,  of  an  influenc 
from  the  Canaanite  background  that  may  have  been  quite  significa 
We  may  surmise  that  the  group  ecstasy  deepened  the  sensitiveness 
to  ecstatic  states,  experiences  and  utterances.  But  as  for 
the  utterances,  most  of  the  forms  could  be  deduced  from  the 
Arabian  background  without  recourse  to  Canaanite  influences,  if 
we  did  not  kno w on  other  grounds  of  such  an  influence.  The 
explanation  is  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  ecstatics  of  the 
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fertility  religions,  working  in  groups,  were  not  conspicuously 
articulate,  and  did  not  greatly  develop  the  art  of  oracles  in 
speech,  whereas  the  Israelite  seer  was  the  successor  of  a long 
line  of  individual  men  of  the  spirit  whose  primary  functions 
had  long  been  expressed  in  poetic  speech, they  being  indeed  the 
earliest  poets  of  their  race.  The  function  of  the  group  ecstasy 
when  united  with  the  individual  seer’s  capacity,  was  probably 
to  deepen  and  intensify  the  religious  experience  as  an  over- 
whelming possession  by  God,  a development  already  gradually 
taking  place  from  the  time  of  Balaam. 


4 . The  Relation  of  the  Great  Prophet s to  Syncretism 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  mixture  of  populations  and  of 
religions  there  was  a mixture  of  prophetic  types.  Group  prophecl 
came  into  the  service  of  Yahweh;  and  the  process  of  amalgamation 
of  seer  and  group  prophet  can  he  traced  through  Samuel  and  Saul 
to  Elisha.  This  group  prophecy  deepened  religious  enthusiasm 
and  furthered  a process  already  long  begun  even  in  Arabia  where- 
by the  prophet  was  more  completely  possessed  by  God.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  seer  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preponderant 
element  in  the  types  of  articulate  speech  by  the  prophets,  and 
much  of  the  most  typical  prophetic  utterance  sprang  from  solitary 
experiences  like  those  of  the  early  seer. 

Nov/  in  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  there  broke  out  a strong 
movement,  which  continued  down  through  the  Deuteronomic  reform 
and  into  the  exclusive  puritanism  of  post -exilic  times,  a move- 
ment opposed  to  syncretism  with  many  of  the  Canaanite  elements. 
What  v/ as  the  relation  of  prophecy  to  this  movement?  HBlscher, 
who  emphasises  the  Canaanite  influence  on  the  prophetic  movement 
and  mininizes  the  Israelite,  belittles  the  importance  of  prophet 
spirit  on  this  reform.  He  stresses  the  priestly  connections  of 
the  reform  in  Judah^,  saying  (p.  165)  'Von  einem  Einflusz  der 
Profeten  auf  die  jud^ischen  Reformen  ist  mirgends  die  Rede.'1 
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rn'  is  judgment  as  to  Judah  is -well -founded  in  so  far  the  direc 
evidence  as  to  Judah  goes;  hut  if  we  take  seriously  the  activity 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  against  the  influence  of  Jezebel  in  the 
North,  then  the  prophetic  movement  was  first  in  the  field  and 
most  active.  HBlscher  makes  his  point,  then,  by  minimizing 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  He  says  (p.177)  "Die  Ge  - to.lt  des  Elia-  von 
Tischbe  in  Gilead  v/ird  zwar  als  historisch  zu  gelten  haben,  und 
in  einzelnen  Geschichten  B.ber  ihn  raBgen  geschichtliche 
Erinnerungen  mitspielen,  aber  das  Meiste,  was  uber  ihn  berichtet 
wird,  ist  ungeschichtlich" . Later  he  questions  whether  Jehu’s 
circles  were  much  impressed  by  the  anointing  by  Elisha’s  "crazy" 
prophet  messenger-’-,  and  continues  "Ob  aus  Berechnung  od  us 
tfberzeugung,  jedenfalls  verbundet  sich  Jehu  mit  den  religiBsen 
Heformern.  Viel  Gewicht  legt  er  offenbar  auf  die  Beteiligung 
Oder  wenigstens  Zust immung  des  einf luszreichen  Jonadab  ben 

ab.  Dagegen  ist  es  bemerkenswert , dasz  die  ErzMhlung  7 Kg. 
9-10  von  einer  weiteren  Teilnahme  Elisas  an  den  Umsturz  nichts 
berichtet;  weit  entfernt  davon,  wie  ein  Elia  in  der  Kamels zene 
selber  ^egen  die  Baalsprofeten  vorzugehen  (1.  Kg.  13'  19-’"), 

steht  er  3.  Kg.  9,  nur  im  Hinterg  ide  der  Ereignisse.  Vielleic 
kommt  darin  zum  Ausdruck,  dasz  das  Pr.ofetentum  in  seiner  breiter 
Schichten  nicht  direkt  am  Umsturz  beteiligt  war.  Diejenigen, 
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die  noch  ein  Jahrzehnt  vorher  fast  ganz  irn  Solde  des  omridischer 
&nigtums  standen  (1.  Kg.  ),  werden  schwerlich  plBtili 

oifrige  Anhi'nger  der  Reform  geworden  sein"  (Op.  Ct . p.  179f . ) . 
Yet  Holscher  himself  supposes  that  soon  after  the  Reform  succeed 
ed  the  prophetic  circles  were  thoroughly  converted,  preserving 
the  stories  of  the  reforms  as  heroic  acts  of  the  prophets-. 

Holscher  rightly  insists  on  a broad  base  for  the  reform 
movement*'.  But  there  are  a number  of  difficulties  with  this 
radical  reduction  of  the  importance  of  the  prophetic  activity. 

First,  it  is  precarious  in  history  to  set  aside  our  sources 
in  such  a wholesale  way.  Over  against  this  discarding  of  the 
Eli jah-Elisha  cycles  because  of  their  prophetic  heroic  coloring, 
it  should  be  noted  that  at  least  they,  almost  alone  in  the  books 
3f  Kings,  have  escaped  the  Deuteronomic  redaction. 3 Elijah’s 
great  contest  and  sacrifice  takes  place  on  Mt . Carmel,  not 
Jerusalem^.  Holscher  himself  judges  that  the  documents  were 
written  before  722  B.C. 

Second,  we  may  well  guard  against  magnifying  the  part  of 
the  priests  in  the  reform  movements,  in  the  light  of  recent 
archaelogical  discoveries  which  show  that  the  temple  ritual  eveiji 
of  Jerusalem  itself  was  predominantly  of  Canaanite  origin^. 


Ip.  181  ff  ^Note  on  p.  175  Ibid., 

2P.  159  ff  6See  above  p.  7 S’  ff. 

°See  J.E.  McFadyen,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament , 
revised  edition,  Hew  York,  The  MacMillan  Co.  1933  p.  117  f. 
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Third,  some  of  the  best  pictures  we  get  of  the  social  crise 
which  lay  back  of  the  reform  movements  are  closely  bound  up  with 
this  prophetic  activity.  This  social  realism  is  a weighty 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition.  Nathan' s 
rebuke  of  Davidl  has  some  of  the  marks  of  genuine  prophecy  in 
its  form  . Socially,  it  is  a strong  protest  against  unjust 
royal  usurpation  of  power  over  the  family  rights  of  a subject, 
at  the  time  when  the  kingship  was  beginning  to  take  on  luxury 
and  ease.  Ahi jah' s encouragement  of  Jeroboam^  was  a protest 
against  foreign  fertility  worship  at  a time  when  Solomon  had 
carried  further  the  syncretism  with  foreign  commercialism  at  the 
cost  of  heavy  taxes/j:.  Elijah's  protest  against  Ahab' s stealing 
of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  in  contradiction  of  the  old  land- 
justice^  was  closely  related  to  the  whole  question  of  social 
justice  which  was  still  acute  in  this  very  form  in  the  time  of 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah, 6 and  in  the  time  of  the  Deuteronomi 
lav/  (Dt.  19:14;  27:17.  Cf.  Prov.  22:28;  23:10).  Amos  also  puts 
it  in  close  association  with  the  custom  of  sacred  prostitution"  , 
which  was  the  product  of  syncretism.  Wallis2  considers  this 
land  struggle  the  very  crux  of  the  social  conflict  out  of  which 
came  the  messages  of  the  great  prophets  and  their  conception  of 
God. 

3 

^11  Sam.  12:1-15  Kings  21 

2See  p.  above.  6Amos  (2:7).  Hosea  (5:10) 

3I.K.  11:26  ff.  Micah  (2:2),  Isaiah  (5:8) 

^1  Kings  9,  and  12.  ^(2:7) 

woo.  ana  me  oocrai  rroces s , 
Wallis,  Louis 
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A fourth  difficulty  with  this  viewpoint  of  HiBlscher  is  that 
it  rests  on  a one-sided  picture  of  the  earlier  prophetic  move- 
ment and  eventuates  in  an  inadequate  view  of  the  origins  of  the 
great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century*  Because  he  has  not  seen 
the  prophetic  movement  up  to  the  time  of  the  reform  as  anything 
but  simply  a continuation  of  the  group  ecstat.ics  on  the  Canaani 
pattern,  he  is  not  prepared  to  see  the  great  prophets  in  relation 
to  previous  prophetic  types.  He  now  notes  that  the  great  prophetic 
reformers  are  single  personalities,  differentiated  from  the  pro- 
fessional type  of  schools  of  the  prophets  (pp.  174,  136),  but 
fails  to  make  clear  their  many  connections  with  prophetic  and 
seer  figures  of  the  past.  He  has  come  near  to  recognizing  this 
in  his  earlier  chapters  on  the  seers  (pp.  93,  100),  but  has 
pushed  it  aside  (p.100),  and  has  failed  to  take  much  heed  of  its 
continuance.  Nov/  he  says  (p.  186)  "die  groszen  Profeten  des  8. 
Jahrhunderts  nicht  direkt  an  das  Profetenturn  der  vorwiegend 
nordisraelitischen  Profetengenossenschaften  anknupften" . But 
the  group  prophets  of  the  professional  type  were  not  the  whole 
story  of  the  prophetic  movement  up  to  this  time,  while  the 
Samuel  and  Elisha  narratives  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  had 
been  real  development  among  the  group  prophets  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  the  seer  types  and  the  influence  of  the  ethical 
covenant  religion  of  Yahweh  coming  from  Moses.  Elijah  and  Elisq^i, 
along  with  others,  are  links  between  early  prophecy  and  later 
without  which  it  is hard  to  understand  the  eighth  century  prophets 
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Other-  links  for  understanding  are  the  records  of  types  of  utter- 
nces  which  we  have  considered. 

Because  of  these  reasons  we  cannot  agree  to  brush  aside  the 
importance  of  the  pre -literary  prophetic  movement  in  relation  to 
the  reform  strivings  in  Israel  and  Judah.  The  social , economic, 
and  religious  motivations  of  the  growing  puritanism  were  matched 
by  traditions  in  the  prophetic  movement  which  were  associated 
with  the  old  tribal  religion  and  morality  and  with  Yahweh  of 
Sinai  and  the  desert,  the  god  of  the  covenant  and  of  Hebrew 
Justice.  Elijah  is  typical  of  these  very  traditions.  As  J. 
Strachan  expresses  it,  "There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Elijah  was  a native  of  the  wild  but  beautiful  mountain  district 
of  Gilead,  the  highlands  of  Palestine,  on  the  eastern  side  of  th:> 
Jordan,  bordering  on  the  great  desert.  There  he  had  a prophet's 
nurture  in  solitude.  He  always  loved  the  wild  defiles  and  rush- 
ing torrents  of  his  native  land.  Lonely  mountains  and  bleak 
deserts  were  congenial  to  his  spirit."!  His  dress  fits  with 
this  picture.  He  was  "a  man  with  hair  and  girt  with  a girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins. "2  it  is  possible  that  the  expression 
that  he  was  among  the  "sojourners  of  Gilead"3  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Rechabites,  puritans  who  followed  the 

!Article  "Elijah",  Hastings,  James,  editor,  A Dictionary 
of  the  Bible , Vol.  I,  p.  687  b,  New  York,  Scribners,  1919, 
copyright  1898 

^II  Kings  1:8 

3I  Kings  17:1 
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command  of  their  ‘'father"  Jonadab  - ben  - Kechab,  a contemporary 
of  Elisha4,  and  lived  in  tents,  e s chewing  agriculture,  and 
considering  themselves  but  sojourners  in  the  land^.  Elijah  is 
at  home  in  a cave  or  under  a desert  juniper  at  Mt . Horeb  or  on 
Mt.  Carmel3.  He  appears  only  suddenly  in  the  cities  and  is  gone 
again-.  On  the  mountain  top  at  Horeb  (Sinai)  in  the  wilderness 
entirely  alone3 , he  gazes,  sees  earthquake,  wind  and  fire  and 
then  hears  the  voice  of  gentle  stillness  which  is  the  real 
revelation,  quite  after  the  style  of  Balaam,  but  reaching  into  t' 
future.  This  experience  seems  to  have  been  a turning  point  in 
the  ideals  of  the  prophetic  movement  which  later  treasured  and 
transmitted  the  story.  For  it  put  the  premium  on  this  still 
voice  rather  than  on  outward  excitement.  This  point  is  made  all 
the  stronger  in  coming  after  the  account  of  the  ecstatic  group 
prophets  of  Baal  dancing  and  cutting  themselves  after  their 
manner" 6 We  have  noted  above  (fp.  how  this  type  of  experience 


became  normative  for  the  later  prophets.  Elijah's  message  was 
directed  against  syncretism  with  the  Tyrian  Baal3*,  against  the 
idea  that  Baal  was  the  rain-giver,  food  giver  and  life-giver^, 
and  against  the  violations  of  ancient  tribal  justice  which  were 
being  encouraged  by  the  same  parties  associated  with  the  religiofy 
of  Baal,  the  God  of  a commercial  civilization  and  its  customs3. 


ill  Kings  9 and  10  6j  Kings  18:28 

^ Jeremiah  35:7  Kings  18 

3 I K.  18  & 19  8j  Kings  17,  and  18:41-46 

4I  Kings  13:7-15;  17 : 3 ; 21 : 17-18  9p  Kings  21;  Cf.I  Kings  16:31 

3 1 Kings  19 54  and  19:1-2 
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Elisha,  while  not  such  a solitary  figure  as  v/e  have  seen, 
associated  himself  with  the  same  program!,  carrying  on  in  closer 
touch  with  other  prophets  the  antisyncretist  program  of  Elijah, 
and  tied,  up  with  the  same  political  alliance  as  the  extremely 
puritan  Rechabites^.  Elisha' s influence  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  prophets  may  well  account  for  a fact  otherwise  inexplicab 
that  the  prophetic  movement  itself  made  the  heroic  Elijah  its 
hero  and  his  cause  their  cause  as  indicated  by  their  enthusiastic]; 
transmission  of  the  Elijah  cycle  of  stories. 

In  the  literary  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  too,  there 
is  a unanimity  of  anti  syncretism  that  could  not  have  happened 
spontaneously.  It  must  have  had  forbears,  reaching  far  back. 

Amos  with  his  hatred  of  the  cult  (6:5,6;  5:21  ff;  2:7;), of  sacred 
prostitution  and  of  the  injustice  associated  with  it3,  was  no 
professional,  but  a herdsman,  taken  from  his  flock,  by  the  call 
to  prophecy^  against  the  luxuries  of  the  city®.  Hosea  was  a 
personal  sufferer  from  the  sexual  impurities  of  the  influence  of 
the  fertility  religions®  and  took  that  situation  terribly  to 
heart"?.  He  also  was  concerned  with  land  injustice®-,  and  not 
friendly  to  the  cities  with  their  palaces  and  fortifications9. 

As  he  sees  it,  Israel's  purification  will  be  through  another 
wilderness  experience  with  Yahweh-^®'.  Isaiah,  probably  recalling 
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the  J document  story  of  Sodom  and  Gmorrah  which  associated  thei:: 
wickedness  with  their  situation  as  cities  of  the  plains--  condemn 
Jerusalem  and  Judah  for  the  cult,  for  bloody  injustice',  and  fo:: 
the  disregard  of  the  old  even  tribal  land  justice-!;  and  looks 
likewise  for  a return  to  desert  conditions  as  a discipline-. 
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Micah  the  small-town  Morashtite,  is  terrible  against  the  capitol 
cities  (1:5-7),  their  injustice!  along  with  their  religious 
apostasy!,  looking  for  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
"Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a field  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as 
the  high  places  of  a forest."  The  unanimity  of  these  voices 
indicates  that  there  was  a deep  tradition  of  the  same  kind  al- 
ready prevalent  among  the  prophets.  It  is  no  detraction  from 
their  greatness  and  originality  to  observe  that  they  did  not 
spring  out  without  antecedents  or  forbears.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  unanimously  great  that  we  must  presuppose  some 
great  influences  upon  them.  It  Is  because  they  are  supremely 
inspired  individuals  and  supremely  loyal,  to  a Yahweh  of  Justice 
and  of  the  covenant,  that  we  need  to  suppose  inspired  individual 
of  the  same  loyalties  before  them. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  ol 
these  literary  prophets  themselves  that  they  were  not  without 
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3-Gen.  13-19  especially  19:20 

21:10  - 17 
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47 : 23-25 
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worthy  predecessors,  but  rather  in  a great  puritan  succession. 
Amos  speaks  for  Yahweh  saying  "And  I raised  up  of  your  sons 
for  prophets  and  of  your  young  men  for  Nazirites . . But  ye  gave 
the  Nazirites  wine  to  drink,  and  commanded  the  prophets,  saying 
Prophesy  not.  I"’L  Hosea,  speaking  likewise  for  Yahweh  cries. 
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"Therefore  have  I hewed  them  by  the  prophets;  I have  slain  them  j 
by  the  words  of  my  mouth.  "2,  and  again,  !'I  have  also  spoken 
unto  the  prophets,  and  I have  multiplied  visions;  and  by  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets  have  I used  similitudes" .3 

It  may  be  concluded  then  that  if  we  did  not  have  and  Elijah 
and  Elisha  and  other  pre-literary  puritan  prophets  we  should  be 
forced  to  invent  someone  like  them.  They  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven in  the  pattern  of  the  social  struggle  of  their  time,  they 
explain  as  nothing  else  can  the  great  prophetic  types  after  then 
in  nature  of  experience  and  in  message,  they  are  so  well  sub- 
stantiated in  the  traditions  of  prophets  who  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  them  and  passed  on  the  stories,  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  general  trend  of  their  activities  is  properly  reported. 
Furthermore  the  canonical  prophets  in  the  references  just  above 
directly  state  that  such  activities  took  place.  If  we  would 
explain  mighty  forward  movements  of  the  human  spirit,  we  must 
seek  mighty  personalities  which  were  their  instruments.  History 
prepares  the  way  for  great  men;  human  needs  and  desires  help  to 

1Amos  2:11,12 
^Hosea  6:5 

5Hosea  12:10 
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call  them  forth;  but  it  is  some  powerful  person,  possessed  or 
even  obsessed  by  the  cause,  who  brings  the  conflict  to  the  focus, 
the  crusade  to  the  climax.  \ Even  farther  back,  it  is  some  un- 
usually sensitive  spirit  that  has  first  clearly  seen  the  need  of 
reform  and  started  the  movement  . If  we  had  only  the  group 
ecstasy  in  early  prophecy,  we  should  indeed  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  in  such  a milieu  the  power  for  the  transformation  of  the 
religion  of  Israel.  But  mighty  individuals,  solitary  brooders 
over  their  times,  possessed  by  great  visions,  men, with  the 
courage  to  with-stand  and  transform  their  whole  world,  these 
were  also  in  the  prophetic  tradition,  and  their  loyalty  was  not 
to  a syncretism  with  Baal  but  to  unequivocal  decision  for 
Yahweh,  the  old  God  of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  Justice. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  has  sought  to  discover  the  origins  and 
nature  of  the  pre-literary  prophetic  movement  in  Israel.  The 
method  has  been  three-fold,  consisting  of  study  of  psychology, 
history  of  religions,  and  literary  types.  We  found  part  of 
the  problem  set  sharply  by  the  antithetical  positions  of 
HBlscher  and  McDonald,  the  former  maintaining  that  prophecy  was 
of  Canaanite  origin,  and  the  latter  suggesting  its  affinity 
with  Arabian  seers  and  soothsayers.  Allied  with  this  problem 
were  questions  of  the  relation  of  group  prophecy  and  individual 
inspiration  and  of  the  relation  of  ecstatic  raving  to 
significant  articulate  utterance. 

Involved  in  these  questions  were  those  of  the  nature  of 
prophetic  possession.  The  psychological  study  of  this  paper 
has  sought  to  illuminate  that  question  with  special  bearing 
on  the  relation  of  group  to  individual  ecstasy,  and  of 
inarticulate  to  articulate  utterance.  We  noted  that  suggesti- 
bility would  be  a predisposition  to  effective  membership  in  a 
prophetic  band.  In  individuals, inspiration  was  more  dependent 
on  auto-suggestion,  on  what  lay  within  the  mind  of  the  subject. 
The  value  of  the  experience  would  depend  largely  on  the  range 
of  the  field  of  consciousness  involved.  Music,  dancing,  and 
even  poetry  were  used  to  induce  a state  of  abstraction.  High 
degrees  of  physical  exhaustion  or  the  effects  of  the  wounds  of 
self-laceration  might  have  produced  physical  conditions  es- 
pecially favorable  to  hallucinations.  Dreams  and  visions 
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were  found  to  be  much  more  common  among  the  individual  seers 
than  among  the  group  ecstatics,  and  the  individual  figure  was 
l<  also  in  a position  to  bring  into  play  a much  wider  range  of 

mental  faculties  than  the  group  ecstatic.  Not  pulled  down  to 
the  average  or  the  obvious  by  group  suggestion,  he  was  more 
likely  to  be  concerned  with  significant  questions.  He  was  more 
independent  in  utterance. 

The  prophet  was  sometimes  considered  a madman.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  and  the  structure  of  normal  or  abnormal 
personality  is  beyond  the  range  of  this  paper.  The  function 
of  this  experience  in  the  individual  prophet  might  be  a 
struggle  with  problems  almost  too  great  for  his  soul  or  his 
time.  The  solution,  of  real  value  to  his  personal  integration 
and  that  of  the  race,  might  be  mediated  through  the  apparent 
unbalance  of  this  struggle  and  the  winning  to  mastery  and  com- 
prehension through  religion. 

This  paper  has  studied  the  ecstasy  of  the  fertility 
religions  in  Canaan  and  its  neighborhood  and  related  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cults  of  these  religions  on  that  of  Israel.  We 
noted  the  presence  of  similar  group  ecstasy  in  Israel  and  its 
probable  origin  from  the  fertility  religions.  But  when  we  came 
to  compare  the  movements  in  detail,  we  found  some  significant 

modifications.  Some  elements  were  not  carried  over  into  Israel 
r 

and  others  were  modified.  Sexual  mutilation  does  not  appear 
among  the  Israelite  prophets.  Flagellation,  or  self-torture, 
is  not  clearly  in  evidence  in  Israel,  though  mild  types  of  it 


may  have  been  present.  Again,  the  distinctive  dress  of  the 
galli  of  Western  Asia  is  not  found  among  the  Israelite  prophets. 
Dancing,  to  exciting  music,  with  contagious  religious  en- 
thusiasm was  part  of  the  Israelite  movement,  however,  and  ap- 
parently came  from  the  Canaanite  influences.  This  group 
ecstasy  probably  served  to  deepen  the  religious  fervor  and 
fire  the  enthusiasm. 

A growing  evaluation  of  quiet  individual  religious 
experience  modified  this  perceptibly,  however.  In  seeking  the 
origin  of  this,  we  found  it  in  another  stream  of  influence, 
that  from  Arabia  coming  from  the  figure  of  the  Arabian  kahin, 
through  figures  like  Balaam  and  the  seers,  and  into  the  move- 
ment called  prophecy.  The  records  refer  to  ’’prophecy"  as  in- 
cluding seer-like  activities.  Not  only  are  the  prophets  called 
ro 1 im  and  chozim  and  men  of  God,  names  derived  from  the  early 
Arabian  background,  but  their  words  and  actions  carry  the 
stamp  of  that  inheritance.  Again,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
types  of  utterance  of  the  prophets  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  development  from  this  Semitic  background.  They  spoke 
characteristically  in  poetry,  related  in  its  rhyme  and  its  in- 
spiration to  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  desert.  They  saw 
visions  and  heard  voices  quite  in  the  style  of  the  kahin  or 
seer,  and  often  in  solitariness  like  them.  They  spoke  in 
riddles  and  parables  in  style  which  had  early  Semitic  counter- 
parts. Their  curses  and  blessings,  warning  and  hope,  used 
some  of  the  same  types,  and  developed  partly  at  least  from 


them.  Their  characteristic  symbolic  action  is  of  indetermin- 
ate origin,  but  may  have  been  Semitic.  We  could  derive  most 
of  the  types  of  prophetic  utterance  from  the  Israelite  origins 
if  we  had  no  other  evidence.  The  lack  of  evidence  in  the  mat- 
ter of  utterance  associated  with  the  Canaanite  influence  is 
itself  probably  a reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  group  ecstasy 
in  Western  Asia,  while  sometimes  articulate,  was  not  primarily 
so;  whereas  the  kahin  or  seer  was  primarily  a being  possessed 
by  a spirit  of  words.  This  fact  of  articulation  gave  to  the 
seer  influence  a high  importance  in  the  development.  Taking 
this  into  account  we  are  able  to  explain  the  antecedents  of  the 
great  prophetic  figures  as  we  could  not  otherwise  do.  For  the 
later  great  prophetic  figures  were  anti-syncretists , probably 
with  enthusiasm  deepened  by  the  influence  of  the  ecstatic 
bands,  but  themselves  at  their  best  individuals  and  seekers 
of  silence.  We  were  unable  to  agree  with  Hlilscher  in  mini- 
mizing here  the  influence  and  work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  They 
impressed  the  prophetic  movement  so  deeply  that  it  took  them 
for  its  outstanding  heroes,  following  ideals  opposed  to  easy 
syncretism.  Their  concern  about  the  social  wrongs  of  the 
agricultural  civilization  and  about  the  accompanying  mixture 
with  the  fertility  religions  has  the  stamp  of  reality  in  its 
social  setting.  The  eighth  century  canonical  prophets,  too, 
in  their  unanimity  of  outlook,  and  in  their  direct  statements, 
presuppose  a tradition  of  reform  prophets  before  them,  deeply 
concerned  with  social,  national  and  religious  problems. 
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Finally  it  is  the  great  independent  prophets  thus  deeply 
caring,  who  grapple  their  way  through  these  problems,  ofttimes 
in  loneliness,  till  they  see  God  and  integrate  personal  and 
social  life  about  Him  and  His  will.  They  do  not  arise  from 
nothing,  nor  from  the  group  ecstasy  alone,  but  have  their 
origins  also  very  deeply  in  the  traditions  of  the  individual 
man  of  God  which  had  never  died  out,  but  rather  developed. 

Special  contributions  to  this  study  include  the 
differentiation  of  the  group  ecstasy  from  the  individual  in- 
spiration, with  the  indication  of  the  superior  possibilities 
and  greater  importance  of  the  individual  type  in  the  develop- 
ment of  significant  utterance,  and  in  grappling  with  great 
human  problems.  The  comparison  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  fertility 
religions,  element  by  element,  with  that  of  Israel  is  new, 
and  shows  notable  differences  in  Israel.  These  differences 
are  illuminated  by  closer  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Arab 
seer  to  the  fusion  of  seer  and  prophet  in  Israel,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  study  of  the  types  of  early  prophetic  utterance 
which  show  close  affinity  with  the  Arabian  background.  It 
revealed  the  fact  that  articulate  utterance,  and  with  it  the 
highest  developments  of  prophecy,  proceeded  much  more  directly 
from  the  Arabian  and  early  Israelite  seer  than  from  the 
Canaanite  group  ecstatics,  though  group  ecstasy  probably 
deepened  the  emotional  fervor  and  the  sense  of  possession. 

This  study  of  the  types  has  not  heretofore  been  applied 
systematically  to  the  early  prophets,  and  its  results  seem  to 
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the  writer  to  be  a distinct  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  early  prophecy. 

Saul  went  from  Samuel,  seer  of  the  old  Yahweh 
religion  and  of  Israelite  traditions,  out  tov/ard  ard.  ancient 
hill-top  sanctuary  of  the  Canaanites,  and  met  the  nebh ' iim 
coming  from  there.  In  his  soul  wexe  the  religious  conviction 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  Israelite  seer  Samuel.  Then  he  was 
caught  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  group  prophets  and  his  soul  came 
on  fire.  Thence,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  he  towered 
for  a while  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.  Here  is  a 
parable  of  the  prophetic  movement.  In  a blazing  experience  of 
religion,  the  God  of  Sinai  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Canaan  met  in 
the  souls  of  the  prophets,  fusing  their  souls  into  integrity, 
and  fusing  the  problems  of  their  times  into  purity  and  unity, 
even  fusing  the  greatest  problems  of  the  common  history  of 
mankind  into  magnificent  new  meanings  and  visions  of  human 
destiny. 
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